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IN ITALY The most wonderful trip with maximum comfort and minimum expense 


“ I desire that Italy be visited by 
} as many foreign tourists as possible. 
They will find a most beautiful 
country, an orderly and_ sincerely 
hospitable people.” 


Mussolini 


If you purchase “hotel coupons” (of the Federazione Nazionale Fascista Alberghi 
e Turismo) sold by all established travel agencies, you may stop at the best hotels 
within the class you have chosen. The coupons entitle you to reduced prices including 

tips and taxes. 

Furthermore, while the normal price per litre of gasoline in Italy is at present 2,78 
lire, the price for foreign tourists who travel in their automobiles and are in possession 
of “hotel coupons” issued by the (Federazione Nazionale Fascista Alberghi e Turismo) 
will be: 1,60 lire for a stay of at least 15 days and 1,14 lire for a stay of more than 15 

days up to 90 days. 

For the purchase of the gasoline at the above favorable rates, special Coupons are f 
delivered at the Offices of the Direzione Generale per il Turismo E.N.LT. at all fron- /— 
tier road passes and at the principal sea-ports of Italy. 

Take advantage of reduced round-trip rates for your car on the ocean crossing to Italy. 

FOR THOSE TRAVELING BY TRAIN. A reduction of 50% is in 
force for visitors traveling alone and of 70% for groups of 
at least 8 persons. A reduction of 70% is granted to 
those in possession of at least 12 “hotel cou- 
pons,” traveling first class, even if 
alone. 


For information apply to: 
ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE — ENIT 
‘ge? Rockefeller Center, Palazzo d’Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and all Travel Agencies. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


Twenty years’ successful experience in pre- 
paring girls for college. Accredited. 

Miami’s normal winter temperature insures 
health and makes possible outdoor classes 
and outdoor sports like swimming and sailing 
for the entire year. 

Boarding and day-school department. Full 
year or short period enrollment. Separate 
boarding department with homelike atmos- 
phere for children. 

Miss Julia Fillmore Harris 4 
1060 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 
ee  —————————EEe 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation for girls. Two years of advanced 
work. Art and Music under European-trained 
instructors. 

Horsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- 
Kovalevsky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 
uate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at Pet- 
rograd, Russia, 

Professional instructors in crew, tennis, 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. Y. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 
Scholarship Health Courtesy Character 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalbore, Maine 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life she year round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


THE 
EXPERIENTIAL GROUPS 


For girls between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two who wish to use New York City 
as a laboratory for the study of problems 
such as are offered by industry, government, 
international relations, social welfare, drama, 
and the fine arts 

Residents at the Clubhouse of The Ameri- 
can Women’s Association. 


For further information address 


MARION COATS GRAVES, Chairman 
Box 2241, 353 West 57th Street 
New York City 


RIVERDALE 
School of Music 


Riverdale-on-Hudson New York City 


A metropolitan conservatory in the 
country. College preparation and 
boarding arranged. 


Richard McClanahan, Director 
Frank S. Hackett, Educational Adviser 


Write the schools or for further help to 
PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Advisor, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
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MEXICO 


ORCHID hunting in Jan- 
uary — surf bathing in 
February — hunting and 
tarpon fishing EVERY 
MONTH IN THE YEAR. 
Thrill to the Mexico not 
yet overrun by travelers, 
Uruapan, Lake Patzcu- 
aro, Guanajuato, Tam- 
pico, Alvarado, 
Jalapa, Manzanillo, 
Cuyutlan, Oawvraca. 
Spend your winter in 
tozy country inns — far 
from auto roads and 
tourist throngs. Here 
life's loveliest moments 
await you. 


Only by RAIL’ NaTIONAL 


Most of these fascinating 


t 1 a but 
Seatac wea} RAILWAYS 
from Mexico City. Ask of MEXICO 


your travel agent to in- 
elude them in your Win- Alamo Nat’! Bldg. 
ter itinerary, San Antonio, Tex. 


fri MEXICO 


The Rocky Mountain Canary 
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For there’ll be the same 
spotless comfort on air-con- 
ditioned trains that turned 
pleased thousandswest with 
us last summer; the low fares 
and sleeping car costs that 
appealed to careful purses. 


This new pleasure en route 
adds enormously to enjoy- 
ment of California’s sunny 
beaches, valleys, and desert 
oases; southern Arizona’s 
resorts and ranches. 


Via the Santa Fe, also, are 
winter’s most delightful 
stop-overs—the Indian- 
detours and quaint Old 
Santa Fé, in New Mexico; 
Grand Canyon, with new 
Bright Angel Lodge, and 
two spectacular new inner- 
canyon saddle trails. 


Fine Santa Fe service to 
Palm Springs; special 
Phoenix Pullmans again on 
The Chief; daily air-condi- 
tioned Santa Fe trains to all 
the Southwest — and, too, 
more of those popular all- 
expense winter West- 
ern Tours. 

May we help plan your trip? 


W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
972 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ilt. 
Send picture books and felders about fares 
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TO THE GREATER GLORY OF GOD 


Mexico is rich in magnificent churches and cathedrals. Their brighily 
colored domes and elaborately ornamented facades and spires confer 
nobility on scores of remote towns and villages throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The Spanish Colonials were the greatest builders since 
the Romans and in Mexico their architecture was a complete expression of 
a period and a people. Here is the cathedral of Taxco in which the exuber- 
ance of baroque and churrigueresque have been combined in an edifice 
which ranks with the finest achievements of Spain’s architects in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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INVITATION TO THE FIESTA 


How the Mexican Village Celebrates Its Holidays—Pageantry, Music and Drama— 
Traditions that Have Defied the Conquest 


By PHILIP STEVENSON 


by all classes, are more frequent in Mexico than with 

us. We, through bitter experience perhaps, seem to have 
become “gold-brick conscious”; we are likely to be suspicious 
of anything we have not paid good money for. Not so the 
Mexican. 

Perhaps he remembers a happy prehistoric day when he 
used to call gold “the excrement of the gods” in contempt, 
and perhaps he dates the beginning of all his troubles from 
the day the first European set a high value on his gold. At 
any rate he seems never to have been convinced of that ab- 
surdly high value. There is a story, current during the revo- 
lution, that a train of gold was wrecked and for twenty-four 
hours exposed its treasure unguarded. Peasants apparently 
were free to help themselves. And they did. But there was 
no such bloody scramble as would have occurred up north, 
and (to us) most marvelous of all, not all the gold was taken, 
but only enough by each peasant to last him “a little while!” 

So community festivities are accepted in the same cheerful, 
easy-going spirit, as part of the bounty of chance, like the 
blessedly even climate and the abundantly productive soil of 
the land itself. 

The most common small-town form of free entertainment in 
Mexico—one which survived in our own New Mexico till the 
turn of the century—is the bi-weekly serenata. It is not, in 
spite of its name, a serenade at all. A serenade is essentially 
a private matter between two young people; but a serenata, 
reflecting the strong communal traditions of Mexico, is above 
all a community custom. 

On Sunday night (often also on Thursday), every plaza 
in small-town Mexico is jammed. The town band is playing 
in the bandstand in the center. On the periphery, dozens of 
extra vendors have set up their trays of merchandise and their 
smoky oil flares. Round the sidewalks the benches are filled 
to capacity with staid and settled people, babes in shawls or 
at the breast, young children playing at their feet or stag- 
gering from the burden of littler ones in their arms. The 
adolescent youth are promenading round the bandstand. 

This is the serenata, this eternal strolling of young people 
round and round the bandstand, arm in arm, giggling, laugh- 


ing, throwing confetti and exchanging flowers. However, the 


Oe sll de festivities, free of charge and participated in 


two sexes do not mingle, do not walk together—not in Span- 
ish-Indian Mexico with its tradition of separate ways of life 
for girls and boys till marriage—no, not even on the special 
occasion of a serenata which is supposed to relax somewhat 
the rigid moral prohibitions. The boys and girls are in two 
separate concentric circles revolving in opposite directions, 
the boys in the outside circle moving clockwise, the girls in the 


During fiestas the village market is filled with produce of all kinds. Vendors 
come from all parts of the surrounding countryside traveling distances of from 


tiventy to a hundred miles. 


- 
| 


Nesmi 


John Green from Nesmun 


IN HIGH SPIRITS 


On fiesta days the Mexicun dedicates himself wholeheartedly to 

gaiety. No matter how small his town there will be colorful religious 

processions, dancing and music, feasting, fireworks, lively crowds 
and a variety of entertainments. 


inside circle moving anti-clockwise. Sweethearts do not walk 
together or listen to the band music together, they are sep- 
arate, in separate concentric circles moving in opposite direc- 
tions, and only once in a while, once in two or three minutes, 
do they meet for an instant and pass. Even then they do 
not stop, they seldom speak to each other, but keep walking 
round and round the bandstand, girls arm in arm with girls, 
boys clumsily shuffling and bumping the boys next to them. 
No direct intercourse, you see, but instead this prolonged, tan- 
talizing proximity of the two circles revolving in opposite di- 
rections and never touching, a feminine circle within a mas- 
culine circle, prospective brides hemmed in by prospective 
husbands, listening to the music, humming the tunes, whistling 
to appear negligent, but all the while terribly aware of each 
other, glancing quickly at each other and away, half shy, 
half frankly desirous. 

All round the outer edge of the plaza, crouched on the 
pavement, in between the benches, women and little girls do a 
rushing business in tiny nosegays of roses, jasmine, and wild- 
flowers at a centavo or two per bunch, or in confetti at a cent 
a handful. These the boys buy eagerly, as long as their coppers 
last, and thus fortified they return to their outer male circle 
of promenaders. Here is a boy who must be definitely in love— 
he has spent his last cent on flowers. Tall, gawky in his clean 
white clothes and a new embroidered sombrero, he rejoins his 
mates, and, in spite of his elaborate pretensions to appear at 
ease and devil-may-care, repeatedly betrays his inner agitation. 
Yes, there certainly is a special girl somewhere in that giggling 
inner revolving circle. The boy’s eyes, watchfully, anxiously. 
though never for more than a second at a time, flicker over 
the huddled ranks of girls, waiting with a kind of suffocated 
excitement for Her to appear. And now he sees her—her 
rebozo down off her head, worn round her neck and shoul- 
ders as only she could ever wear it, her smooth hair black- 
shining, brilliant teeth in her dark fine-grained skin, eyes 
squinted up into slits by her excited laughter. Now suddenly 
her laughter ceases. She has seen Him too! At once she stops 
noticing the boys who pass, just as he has stopped noticing 
the girls. Both of them become suddenly absorbed in their 
companions—she in her girl-friend’s laughing comment, he in 
the boisterous banter of the boys near him. They are appar- 
ently quite unconscious of each other’s approach—or at least 
they make the most determined effort to appear unconscious. 

Then—presto!—the miracle has happened. They are next 


to each other at last! Furtively, from under his wool sarape, 
his hand thrusts a tiny nosegay in her direction. As furtively 
she takes it. For just one electrical second, fingers touch and 
cling together with the flowers. Then each has moved on, 
without stopping, and an eternity of waiting begins—perhaps 
two whole minutes!—hbefore the circles can complete another 
revolution and afford them another glance, another touch, an- 
other second of propinquity. 

The boy relapses into anxiety. God only knows what the 
next meeting may reveal! Some girls are head-hunters, heart- 
collectors. Perhaps when he sees her again she will be carrying 
a second bouquet, accepted from another boy while he was inex- 
orably separated from her by the width of the plaza! Or it 
might be even worse: perhaps she will be without flowers at all 
—which will mean that she has given his flowers to someone 
else! That would be the end! But no! It’s all right! Here 
she comes, gone suddenly shy and silent at glimpse of him, 
and she still has his flowers! With a sudden rush of shy but 
ardent adolescent gratitude, when she passes he thrusts all his 
remaining flowers into her soft little hand, and, unable to re- 
strain himself any longer, laughs aloud and without reason 
slaps his companion on the back. 

A few anxious lovers there are, but on the whole the inter- 
play in the serenata is naive in the extreme—free, boisterous 
and unselfconscious. The flowers are frequently exchanged, 
with few indications of jealousy. In fact the small boys of 
seven to eleven make sure that the whole business is not taken 
too seriously. Like little quick ferrets they dart between the 
two circles, snatching at bouquets indiscriminately and bestow- 
ing them again, with great mock-gravity, upon the clumsiest and 
ugliest girls. This is not predominantly a Spanish crowd, sur- 
charged with emotion and sex-consciousness, but Indian, with 
all the saving Indian sense of humor, the Indian sense of pro- 


SHOPPERS 


The Mexican housewife bargains shrewdly when she visits the open 

air market in which village trading is done. Most Mexican markets 

offer a good variety of vegetables, and tropical fruits and flowers 
are legion. 


Paul’s Photos 
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THE TROUBADOUR 


The corridos singers are familiar figures as village fiestas. They are Mexico’s modern troubadours and their corridos are the most popular form of 

musical expression. They sing of current events or of the achievements of such popular heroes as Zapata. The verse is doggerel and the music a 

catchy refrain, but often the corridos are full of shrewd common sense or bitter satire. After the songs are sung, the words, printed on gaudy 
paper, are sold to the crowd for a centavo or two. 


portion, which refuses to make emotional mountains out of the 
molehills of natural everyday human relations. 

Later in the evening confetti will come into play, the boys 
sprinkling the bright black heads of their girls with multi- 
colored rain. But the serenata tonight will not last so late 
as it used to. The sex restrictions that once made it such 
exciting adventure are passing, and nowadays, too, it must com- 
pete with the movies. 

Most Mexican small towns have movies, at least once or 
twice a week. But you will find them housed in rickety 
wooden barns or adobe dance-halls, and they will probably 
be ancient Hollywood products, shown without sound, with 
Spanish titles cut in on the face of the pictures, though as this 
is written steps are being taken to cut down the importation 
of American films into Mexico. 

In the town of C , advertising the movie is as much of 
a show as the movie itself. At about noon the town band 
suddenly bursts into tune fortissimo, while a hooting muffled 
voice begins to shout through a megaphone. A procession files 
through the streets of the town, reminiscent of a circus parade. 
First come a couple of little boys carrying, stretched between 
upright staves, a typically garish movie poster exhibiting bat- 
tle, murder, train-wreck, clinch, forest-fire or seduction. The 
American title has been pasted over with a Spanish translation. 
The little boys are terribly proud of being in the limelight, 
and while they grin and wave at bystanders they sadly ne- 


glect the poster which sags and folds so as to be unreadable! 
Behind them comes a bigger boy with a colossal megaphone, 
hooting in his funereal ventriloquist’s voice that tonight Tom- 
meex (Tom Mix) and his famous horse Mala Cara will be on 
at the local “Ciné”—or that Conchita Whoozis will do the 
Spanish equivalent of knock ’em dead in the most daring ex- 
posé of flaming youth ever filmed. Then comes the band. 
But instead of loud-colored uniforms with gold braid and but- 
tons, you see only a dozen or so Indians in overalls or white 
cotton, guaraches and sombreros, looking faintly ashamed of 
themselves as they play. Following is the inevitable horde 
of small boys who some day hope for a “regular” job in the 
procession. 

Attendance at the movie is interesting—once. The contrast 
between the audience around you and the actors and _ actions 
in the film, is so extraordinary. On the screen you see Con- 
chita Whoozis or another perfumed, marcelled and made-up 
spoiled darling, in silken seductive undress, who has never 
done a day’s work with her hands, indulging in bogus-aristo- 
cratic banter with a gent no less artificial than she. Then you 
glance at your neighbors on the hard wooden benches of the 
barn, and you see an ocean of dark work-worn figures, gentle 
sorrowful faces, the men in white quietly holding big hats be- 
tween their knees, the women like dark statues, surrounded by 
grave children and probably giving suck to the youngest to 
keep it quiet. If Miss Whoozis has never known a day’s toil, 


Southern Pacific Company 
TOWARD SACRED ORIZABA 


In the distance beyond the spires of the cathedral of Chalchicomula rises the 
white summit of Orizaba, the monarch of Mexico’s mountains. This impressive peak 
with its almost perfect cone is sacred to the Aztecs, for on its summit the body of 
the god, Quitzalcoatl, was consumed by fire. The cobbled street in the foreground 
that leads to the seventeenth century church is being used as a dry goods store. 


these people on the contrary have never known a day’s idle- 
ness. All around you, and in the face of Miss Whoozis’s most 
passionate embraces, there will be cracking of peanuts, munch- 
ing of sugar-cane, spitting on the earth floor, and scratching of 
lice and fleas. Few of the audience can read the Spanish titles; 
hence those who have learned their letters read aloud to ac- 
commodate the others, and there is a constant repetition in 
chorus of the printed dialogue, extraordinarily like the mum- 
ble of responses in church. 

Even cruder than the movie are the little circuses in which 
one man is likely to be successively clown, juggler, acrobat 
and trapeze artist, and especially the tiny local variety shows, 
a feature of Mexican small-town life that the movies are rapidly 
putting out of business. These consist generally of a primitive 
vaudeville—song-and-dance acts and comic dialogues—of play- 
lets and of a marionette show, sometimes all combined into a 
single evening—the most amazing five centavos’ (114c) worth 


of entertainment in existence. Except for the puppets, 
the performance is almost too crude to be funny; so it is 
the audience, the stage, the technique of presentation, 
rather than the show itself, that holds your interest. 

As in the case of the “Ciné” the auditorium will be 
either a tent or a flimsy structure of slats with a floor of 
earth, the stage a creaky platform raised about three feet 
above the level of the audience, perhaps fifteen feet wide 
and six deep. Directly in front of it is the orchestra pit 
—hbut literally a pit dug in the earth!—in which squat 
two drummers (bass and snare) and one lonely outnoised 
and uncertain violinist. The stage “lights” are one home- 
made tin kerosene flare, hung over the orchestra by a 
rope, shining right in the eyes of the audience and partly 
blinding it! There is no curtain. The backdrop is a 
crookedly sewn piece of burlap, dimly painted with the 
Mexican snake-and-eagle and the device “Viva Mexico!” 
—and most imperfectly concealing the backstage “dressing- 
room!” 

This is the pre-Shakespearian stage. Just as you might 
expect, there is a constant rapid-fire of give-and-take be- 
tween performers and spectators, the utmost informality 
on the part of all. Children who cannot see well from the 
benches lounge up and lean their elbows on the stage 
where footlights might be but are not, or they squat at 
one side of the stage, or merely stand enchanted in the 
aisles. Others keep company with the members of the 
orchestra. If an actor misses an entrance-cue the entire 
audience screams for him to appear. Dogs wander on 
and off stage and provide opportunities for extra enter- 
tainment by being kicked or broom-swept away by the 
comic! 

The puppets are justly the most popular numbers on 
these programs. Managed by a single puppeteer who 
pulls the strings and speaks all the lines, they exhibit the 
best taste, the most skill, and the liveliest wit of the eve- 
ning. So you wait for them, even if, as is entirely possible, 
you must endure the hard seats, the fleas, and the more 
arid portions of the performance, till one o’clock in the 
morning! And on the way home you blink and wonder 
if this is really 1935—or 1535. 

The famous fiestas of Mexico are a large subject, de- 
manding a whole book to themselves. Here we shall de- 
scribe none of the well known fiestas, which draw crowds 
of up to 100,000 from all over Mexico and foreign lands, 
but confine ourselves as usual to an “average” small-town 
fiesta. And we shall begin by confessing that the gov- 
ernment’s anti-religious campaign has somewhat cramped 
the style of these most typical manifestations of Mexican 
life. One never knows till the last minute, nowadays, how 
much the government will allow of the traditional fiesta 
events—whether it will “dissemble” (close its eyes) and 

allow the whole works, or take a stand and forbid everything. 
For the fiestas are all, loosely or intimately, connected with the 
church. Let us assume that the government, for our benefit, 
“dissembles.” 

If you happen to be living near the church on fiesta day, 
you had better go to bed early the night before. For as sure 
as the government dissembles, you will be waked at four or 
five A.M. by the simultaneous clanging of church bells, the fir- 
ing of guns and pistols, the explosion of firecrackers and the 
whosh-bang of rockets released in bouquets and clusters. Then, 
when the worst first pandemonium subsides, you will find that 
the band is playing—has been playing all the time, only you 
couldn’t hear it! The church is lit up, and toward it move 
shawled and blanketed figures, shuffling over cobbles in gath- 
ering numbers. Dimly, through the racket, you gather that the 
organ is preluding the service, and sure enough, after about 
twenty minutes the batteries of noise die out, and the choir 
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h village has its special 
monies on the day of its 
on saint, ceremonies in 
ch pagan and Christian 
als are often strangely 
gled. The pagan rituals 
e characterized by offer- 
| of human beings, ani- 
s, fruits and flowers; by 
cing, eating and drink- 
The Spanish put an end 
human sacrifices but the 
2r customs, in varying 
ns, persist with modifica- 
s that range from pure 
lotry to an adaptation of 
holic ritual. In the upper 
ure we see one of the 
‘e elaborate ceremonial 
cessions, the members of 
ch are dressed in the 
ient Aztec costumes and 
hered headdresses. In 
lower picture the people 
t humbler village, accom- 
ied by their band, are 
‘ching to church behind 
acred banner. Dancing 
the Indians is the im- 
tant feature of most re- 
ous festivals. The old 
thmic music is still heard 
| occasionally the reed- 
ss flute and armadillo 
ch-shell mandolin are 
d with modern instru- 
ments. 


THE DANCE OF THE CONQUEST 


The story of Cortéz’s Christianization of the Aztecs under Montezuma is a favorite 

theme for plays and dances throughout Mexico. These actors are dressed to represent 

the Spanish invaders. Cortéz carries the sword; at his right is his famous lieutenant, 

Alvarado. The little girl plays Marina, the most important early Christian convert 
and Cortéz’s indispensable advisor. 


singing churchly chants comes through to you in your bed. 
This is soothing rather than otherwise, and presently you return 
to sleep. 

An hour later the whole pandemonium bursts forth again, 
and you decide perhaps it’s better to stay awake than be 
seared into fits once an hour. So you dress and wander across 


are neighbors. Gaiety and good fellowship are supreme. 

Today the whole town is as delightful and colorful a jumble 
as the market on Sunday. But all on a more lavish scale. 
More color, more profusion, more noise. Instead of one troupe 
of sad musicians, seven or eight orchestras, each with its knot 
of sugar-cane-chewing listeners, clash on the ear. Instead of 
two street-singers, a dozen pairs, men, girls, little boys, offer- 
ing a variety of song from the most mournful ballad of unre- 
quited lover and betrayed patriot to the liveliest and bawdiest 
gallantry. 

At most fiestas there will be at least one danza. 
serenata was not merely a serenade, so a danza is often not 
merely a dance. Frequently it is a form of entertainment that 
antedates the drama-proper—a form half way between the 
ritual religious dance and the story-telling theater play. Long 
before the Spaniards came to Mexico the Indians had their elab- 
orate and very beautiful religious (though pagan) dances. 
The Spaniards brought with them their medieval miracle plays 
also religious in spirit. As the Indians accepted the new 
religion, they fused their pagan dances with the Christian 
miracles, and the result was the danzas—essentially the same 
now as when they were born, four hundred years ago, 

Today they are doing Las Conquistas—The Conquests (known 
also by other names)—which celebrate Cortéz’s Christianiza- 
tion of the Aztecs under Montezuma, The “stage” is a small 
rectangular piece of ground in front of the church, surrounded 
by a dense wad of humanity, booths, vendors, children, dogs, 
and occasionally a stray pig. Two lines of actor-dancers are 
dancing opposite each other: 
one line, in varicolored knee- 


breeches, jackets and _ pot- 
hats, the Spaniards; the ITINERANT SHOWMAN 


Just as a 


the plaza and stand in the back of the church. You see women 
and children inching slowly up the aisle on their knees toward 
the altar, like penitents, and you can see men kneeling in 


other, in long-colored robes 
worn over the left shoulder 
and under the right, in brassy 


With his two trained dogs and his violit 
this tattered entertainer wanders fron 
village to village. His one man vaude 
ville show usually attracts a sympatheti 
audience and a handful of coins. 


ranks, their hats hung to their backs by the chin-strap round 
their necks, their arms held rigidly out in cruciform, and you 
marvel at the length of time they can hold out their arms 
like that. You see a priest, in full robes, conducting the serv- 
ice, and the church crowded to the doors, and you conclude 
that the campaign of the government against political priests 
has been greatly exaggerated in America—that religious wor- 
ship is very far from being extinguished in Mexico. 

After breakfast—perhaps even before—you will want to 
wander about the streets, watching out-of-towners arrive for 
the fiesta. They will be on horseback, on burros, on bicycles, 
on foot—in guaraches, in shoes, or barefoot—in perilous old 
buggies, in ox-drawn carretas, in modern wagons, in jitneys, 
and in cars carrying anywhere from eight to eighteen persons 
each. Most of the newcomers, you notice, have brought some- 
thing to sell—every item already in the market and a hundred 
other products besides, from a surrounding area covering per- 
haps three states, in a radius of from twenty to a hundred 
miles. 

Burros—plebeians with the ankles of princesses—are of course 
the most common beasts of burden; but even more plentiful 
are the most patient, quiet human beings, who balance really in- 
credible loads on their proud heads, or walk bent far forward, 
a strap round the brow supporting enormous baskets, bundles, 
or crates of produce—eatables and wearables and useables, 
smellables and just plain lookables! By every road and foot- 
path they flow into town, converging into a human river— 
sturdy mothers and fathers in their gayest shawls, shirts, som- 
breros and sarapes; big children, middle-sized children, little 
children, in big, middle-sized, and little hats, blankets and 
shawls to match; infants more or less naked, more or less slob- 
bering, more or less chubby and beautiful as Renaissance angels; 
toil-bent grandmas in black, dignified Mongolian grandads in 
spotless white, uncles, aunts, sisters, cousins, brothers—and 
sisters-in-law, and just plain neighbors. On a fiesta day all, all 
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tin headdresses topped by 
tall plumes of brightly-dyed 
bird-feathers, carrying paint- 
ed shields, tin rattles and 
large naked machetes, the 
Aztecs. The costumes won- 
derfully suggest the actual 
historical contrast between 
the antagonists. All of the 
roles are taken by Indians; 
yet those in Spanish clothes 
actually seem whiter, suaver, 
more coldly cruel than the 
swarthy barbarically clad Az- 
tecs. The man who _ plays 
Cortéz, in a costume of Span- 
ish red-and-yellow with a 
single plume in his little hat, 
is abrupt, barking, stern in 
manner, and mingles ruthless- 
ness with piety just as the 
real Cortéz did. But the ac- 
tor who plays Montezuma 
disregards the indecisiveness 
of the historical character. 
Tall, lively, eyes flashing, in 
his bright blue robe, gor- 
geously tinted plumes, and an 
eagle stamped on the brassy 
brow, he is every inch the im- 
patient fiery barbarian of the 
imagination, and his acting is 
the most convincing of all. 
Minor characters portrayed 


(Continued on page 42) 
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GATEWAY TO OLDEST 


The Feudal City of Yunnanfu 
By EDGAR SNOW 


“yo ET ME TELL YOU,” observed the first European traveler 
to visit this strange melting pot of early man, “that the 
people of that country eat their meat raw, whether it be 

mutton, beef, buffalo, poultry, or any other kind . . . raw, just 

as we eat meat that is dressed.” 

Thus Marco Polo, concerning the people of Yunnanfu, which 
in his time was known as Yachi, flourishing capital of a Mon- 
gol kingdom he calls Carajan, “Land of the Black Jang.” . 

How little it has changed in seven centuries since then! So 
you think, as winding through the narrow dirty streets—streets 
indifferently swept now and then by prisoners wearing great 
chains on their feet—you rub shoulders with a polyglot hu- 
manity, some of it apparently just emerging from barbarism. 
The Chinese, of course, do not “eat their meat raw,” but the 
Chinese are less than half the population of Yunnan. Down 
from mountain villages come men of a dozen different tribes, 
speaking gutturally, wearing gay costumes, gaping before the 
city’s wonders, jostling each other, bargaining, cursing, driving 
their animals, or being driven from the streets by the animals 
of others—or, standing with watering tongues before outdoor 
displays of meat hung on hooked racks, above the reach of 
canine foragers. Whether, when the tribesmen buy great hunks 
of it they carry it back for a raw-flesh orgy, I do not know, 
but surely Marco had some reasons for his belief. 


ASIA 


Yunnanfu is still a city of 
trails’ endings. It is the ter- 
minal of the railway, and the 
beginning of caravan routes. 
It is the last contact, and the 
first, of east with west, the 
gateway to oldest Asia, and 
to the wild hill country of 
inner China. A _ frontier: 
semi-feudal Chinese culture, 
daubed a bit with modern- 
ism, here meets and mingles 
with tribal cultures perhaps 
older than anything extant 
elsewhere. A grotesque, be- 
wildering medley of yester- 
day and today, an odd con- 
fusion of the very old and 
the very new: a telephone 
system that has never worked, 
and a lighting plant that 


In China’s pantheon a distin- 


guished place has been re- 

served for Marco Polo, the 

Vemetian trader. This image is 

in a Buddhist temple in Kwang- 

tung where, along with hun- 

dreds of idols, it is worshipped 
by the natives. 


gives no light; paper prayers and paper money, and strings 


of brass cash dating back nearly a millennium! 


Opium cara- 


vans stumbling down streets made of great uneven slabs of 


MULETEERS AT REST 


Yunnan is one of the most primitive and backward provinces of China, a semi-feudal country in which the civilizations of Chinese and aborigines 
are strangely mingled. Those who travel the trails of the hinterland must go by mule caravans. 


Sep 
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CROSSING THE YANGTZE 


This primitive bridge which crosses the swift headwaters of the 
Yangtze River in Yunnan is perfectly adequate for the traffic which 
crosses it. Mountainous Yunnan is furrowed with deep and savage 
gorges through which rush the turbulent rivers that have provided 
dangerous obstacles to communication for centuries. 


stone, and nearly always crowded with leprous beggars and 
dignified ladies mincing giddily on bound feet. Savage dogs, 
half-wolf, moving in packs to scavenge (one must be armed 
against them), and cats kept on a leash—for cats are eaten, 
and their skins also are valuable! 

High city out of the past, unlovely, unwashed city, cradled 
so alluringly in blue-rimmed mountains as tranquil as a temple 
bell! Curious scar of man upon the splendid anatomy of na- 
ture, upthrusting so lordly, serenely, toward the clean, blue 
sky! 

Yunnanfu holds about 100,000 people, or 500,000 “souls,” for 
according to a belief common to both Yunnan Chinese and 
aborigines, every individual has five “souls.” Including its 
several suburbs (through which spill interlocking canals, so 
picturesque—from a distance) its population is perhaps 150,- 
000. The city is encircled by a stout crenellated wall, sections 
of which date back to the eighth century; the main structure, 
which is three miles in circumference, was built at the end 
of the Mongol Dynasty, in 1383. There are six gates, two each 
on the east and west sides, one at the north, and the very 
handsome and recent Great South Gate, memorializing the revo- 
lutionaries who overthrew the Manchus. 
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Between gates straggle the principal streets, to which Yun- 
nanese extravagantly refer as “paved.” They divide the city 
roughly into nine sections, and are thoroughfares for caravans 
of ponies and mules, for bullocks, wheeled carts, rickshas, pal- 
anquins, pigs, chickens, dogs, children, priests, mullahs, sworded 
horsemen, traders, street hawkers, and men of burden carrying 
enormous loads of household goods, lumber, or crockery pre- 
cariously poised on padded backs. Here are no sidewalks, no 
traffic policemen. Survival of the fittest! But nobody seems 


to have been seriously injured in traffic tie-ups since the first 


bus system was abolished. 
“Several years ago,” an old resident of Yunnanfu told me, 


oh 


MAIN STREET IN YUNNANFU 


Within the crenellated walls of Yannanfu, sections of which date 

back to the eighth century, is a city of crowded thoroughfares in 

which over a hundred thousand people live. Modernism has made 

little progress in this stronghold of ancient China. A bus system 

proved unpractical; a telephone system refuses to function; a lighting 
plant gives no light. 
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“there was a bus line running between the north and south 
gates. Some merchants imported four motor cars, the first seen 
here. By paying some squeeze they induced the officials to 
knock down a few shops and here and there widen the streets 
sufficiently for the cars to slip through. They nearly caused a 
panic in town every time they made a trip! 

“Ponies and mules stampeded into the shops, with fearful 
breakage, the frightened tribesmen scampered about, trying 
to get away from the monsters, and many were the pigs and 
chickens slain. But it was worse when people got used to see- 
ing the buses. They lined the streets to wait for them. This 
made it practically impossible to move the buses any faster 
than a walk—endless honking of horns no matter! Huge 


crowds surrounded the devil-wagons, no longer expecting them 
to explode. Somebody was run over nearly every day. 


“To put an end to it, the local dictator issued a proclama- 
tion, warning that anyone who got in the way of the bus, 
and was knocked down, would be liable to heavy fine and 
imprisonment. Things went along smoothly for several weeks 
after that. But one day a young driver came bouncing along, 
tooting full blast at a gray-haired pedestrian, who strode slowly 
down the middle of the street. Everyone else had scattered. 
The driver didn’t slacken his speed; the crime was to be struck 
by, not to strike with, the bus. He should slow down! He 
carefully ran over the old gentleman and proceeded on his 
journey. 

“Unfortunately the victim happened to be an uncle of a 
Yunnan general, who promptly seized the proprietors of the bus 
company, and had them shot. The vehicles were confiscated 
by the military headquarters.” 


Thus Yunnanfu solved its hit-and-run driver problem in in- 
cipience. Life on the streets returned to its chaotic norm. And 
what an unparalleled spectacle it is! How to describe these 
marvelous medieval street scenes? 

Consider this: a funeral, a very poor affair indeed, followed 
by only a dozen or more melancholy figures clad in dirty white 
robes and little chef hats of mourners, carrying in their midst 
an uncovered coffin. Suddenly they meet a string of carts, with 
loaf-salt loaded over solid wooden wheels and axles that turn 
with them; follows a hot dispute for right-of-way. Good- 
natured arguing, while the bearers rest their coffin in the exact 
middle of the street, and the muleteers crack their whips absent- 
mindedly, and eye the dead man. Settlement: the coffin goes 
ahead, but the mourners wait, letting the salt wagons pass them 
first. 

Suddenly, through the bedlam of clanging caravan bells, 
panting, gasping men come running full tilt, on both sides of 
the road. “Jang lu! Jarig lu!” they shout. “Ta-jen lai-la!” 
Stand aside, for a “great man” comes! There is a clatter of 
iron-shod hoofs on the rough stones; a single horseman appears 
racing at a mad gallop, and before him everything scrambles 
for cover. He comes abreast of me: a haughty-faced, pock- 


PRIMITIVE TRANSPORTS 


Southwest China is a land of mighty Alpine ranges rising to an altitude of twenty or 
' twenty-five thousand feet and bearing eternal snow. In summer the heavy rains and 
melting snows swell the rivers to perilous torrents which are often impassable. Only 
when the waters are comparatively peaceful is it safe for these coracle boats with their 


fragile bamboo frames to attempt a river crossing. 
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marked young man, wearing a military uniform, his feet shod 
in bright yellow boots, and riding a beautiful little chestnut 
pony, saddle and bridle sparkling with silver. Stupefied, I ask 
a shopkeeper who it is. 


“Chang Feng-chen,” he answers, “you don’t know him?” 
“You mean the garrison commander?” 
“Yes, that one.” 


“Where is he going in such haste? 
tacked then?” 


“No!” he laughed shortly. 
at this hour. 


Is the city being at- 


“The General rides for pleasure 
He rides a different horse each day. It is said 


that in all his stables include forty-two of the best horses in 


anes hye 


KACHIN WOMEN OF YUNNAN 
The aboriginal tribeswomen of Yunnan—the Kachins, the Lolos, 
the Lisos and the Shans—are taller, healthier and more independent 
than their Chinese sisters. These Kachin women are wearing their 
brightly colored costumes, their odd headdresses and their ornaments 
of beads or huge hoops of metal, 


Yunnan. He also has twenty concubines—two 
horses for every concubine. If one has a daugh- 
ter, one keeps her indoors. The General takes 
what he wants—” 

“And the people, they do nothing about it?” 

“Do? What can be done? The General sees 
a comely virgin and orders his men to follow her. 
They find out her address, and then the General 
sends gifts to the family, offering to marry the 
daughter. Marry her, he calls it! What can the 
father do? If he refuses the gifts, he finds his 
business ruined, he loses his job, or perhaps he 
gets jailed for something or other. In the end he 
loses the daughter, too. The General! Rape his 
mother!” 

Is this really the twentieth century? And 
knighthood still in flower? 

Goiter, leprosy, elephantiasis, trachoma, sup- 
purating scalps, and unwiped noses! There are 
more cases of each, to the block, in Yunnanfu 
than anywhere else in the world. Nearly all 
women still have bound feet, and even the pret- 
tiest girl children; tribeswomen, happily, are 
most of them exempt. It is the latter—Lolos, 
Miao-tzus, Lisos, and Shans—who impart glamor 
to the Yunnanfu scene. Their tribal costumes 
flash with color, reds, blues, purples and oranges 
predominating in the design of their quilts, their 


(Continued on page 43) 
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IN 


THE 


HEART OF 


AGRICULTURAL PENNSYLV ANIA 


Keystone 


DOMAIN OF ABUNDANCE 


The Traditions of the Pennsylvania Dutch—From Revolutionary Times to 


the Present—Exploring a Unique Section of America 


By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


down in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, these days. Cover- 

crops, yes. They are plowing those green fertilizers under 
to maintain the soil, to put more humus into the teeming 
ground, as the painstaking, hardworking Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
farmers always have done. These top-notch ruralites of Lan- 
caster have not to any noteworthy extent asked that loans, sub- 
sidies, process taxes, crop restrictions, moratoriums, and what 
not, be poured out for them from the federal administration’s 
miraculous pitcher. The international depression has of course 
borne down upon that section of golden soil along the lower 
Susquehanna—but not so you, visitor, could notice it. 

“America’s wealthiest agricultural county,” at the last gather- 
ing of statistics, was assessed at over a hundred million dollars 
on its farm property. Its land produces more wealth per acre 
than any of the other three thousand counties in these United 
States. It regularly yields a greater value in crops each year 
than Alaska does in gold; a value equal to about one-eighth 
of the normal, pre-depression value of the whole South’s en- 
tire cotton harvest. Its tobacco is worth five and a half million 
dollars: though the acreage sowed to wheat and corn is far 
greater than that on which all this tobacco is raised. Besides, 
its truck farms by themselves practically feed Philadelphia 
and Baltimore unassisted. This one richly endowed and richly 
cared-for county possesses more banks—and bank deposits— 
today than do many whole states. 

As a rule, this writer discovers, you don’t have to praise 
Lancaster County to intelligent farmers elsewhere; most of 
them have either been down there to “look over the country,” 
or are planning to go some day. You find it is a name to 


“Deira te not “plowing under every fourth or fifth row” 


Armstrong Roberts 


STRONGHOLD OF THE HARVEST 


The barns of the Pennsylvania farmers are an indication of their 

prosperity—sturdily built, spick and span and thoroughly efficient. 

Some of these barns are profusely decorated not only with geo- 

metric designs but also with paintings of rural landscapes, farm 
animals, and trees. 


conjure with: to con- 
jure forth envy or ad- 
miration or both from 
progressive plow-hand- 
lers everywhere, 

But it’s a most in- 
digestibly hard - boiled 
city denizen who would 
not thrill to the sights 
of Lancaster County and 
its neighbors. (Mainly upon this deep-seated conviction the 
present article is based.) 

You will remember the old, well tested saying of rural New 
England: “The way to tell how good the soil is on a homestead 
is to look at the roofs of the buildings.” Almost infallible 
that diagnosis! Look at the buildings, their roofs and the 
accessories of the farming plants you pass in that quadrilateral 
bounded by Harrisburg, York, Lancaster and Reading. You 
read the answer in a flash. Here country folks make money, 
save it, use it. They put an adequate fraction of it into up- 
keep—as, sadly enough, so few farm owners elsewhere do or 
can. 

Why? Why have they made money? Rich soil? That’s 
exactly one-half the reason. The other half has nothing to 
do with humus: it’s a human factor. 

Pennsylvania Dutch. Lancaster’s own people. Suppose these 
farmers do cling to a German dialect, nowadays degenerated 
into an atrocious argot which a Rhine dweller could scarcely 
understand; suppose they are discouragingly “sot in their ways,” 
suppose they still dress queerly, judged by American fashion 
magazine standards. What do these things matter? At all 
events, they have as a class achieved a distinct success in their 
calling; well-to-do, simple, law-abiding, humble, thrifty; dis- 
tinguished members of our commonwealth of all the world’s 
peoples. Who amongst us may cast pebbles at them? 

Above all, their unique ways and appearance stem from 
their religious heritage—a subject we will come back to pres- 
ently, 

I had for a long time been interested in this so-called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch phenomenon, in this strange group islanded in 
the swirl of feverish American life. Considerable reading and 
conversation about them and the region they inhabit had not, 
however, remotely prepared me for what I was to discover 
when I actually traveled and tarried among them. I found 
the region truly a bit of foreign land sequestered in the heart 
of my own nation. 

Third in the outstanding impressions I carried away, after 
surprise at the superb job they have made of new world, 
large-scale farming, and delight in the quaintness of the garb 
they wore, came the realization that here was a clan, a cul- 
ture, which from the earliest days of its transplantation into 
Pennsylvania was imbued with the spirit of permanence. An 
almost wholly un-American characteristic. Even as_ their 
peasant and town forefathers in Europe built habitations not 


Darmstaetter 
Dressed in their traditional cos- 
tumes, these two solemn Amish 
brethern are chatting on the street 
in Lancaster. 
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THE CONESTOGA WAGON 


Lancaster built most of the covered wagons, or Conestogas, which 

took our forefathers across the Ohio and later across the great plains. 

This vehicle was one of the exhibits in the bi-centennial celebration 
held in Lancaster a few years ago. 


Darmstaetter 


LANCASTER IN 1840 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, played an important part in the early history 

of America. For many years it was the state capital, and it still 

boasts of buildings dating from the early part of the eighteenth 

century. In this view of the main street is seen one of the early 

American steam engines which drew freight and passenger cars 
between Lancaster and Philadelphia. 


solely for their own use and that of their children, but for 
their children’s children, so have these people done. Abroad 
it is not at all uncommon for today’s peasants to dwell where 
for six centuries or more their forebears have lived, a 
phenomenon hardly possible in our transient and comparatively 
flimsy homes. The Pennsylvania Dutch built as permanently 
as they were able as soon as they were able. Farmers by 
instinct and choice, they knew a good calling and a Land of 
Canaan when they entered it—and their faith in both has been 
justified completely! 


Well, to go back a little. Who are they; why did they come; 
why have they been so steadfast to old things and old ways? 


These pages are obviously no place to answer the above 
questions in any great detail. It is a long story, one treated 
exhaustively in a score of books and articles. To be brief, let 
us say that the Mennonites and the Amish (sect names com- 
monly used in contemporary American journalism and litera- 
ture), grotesquely misnamed “Pennsylvania Dutch,” were re- 
ligious groupings originating in Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Here are some extracts from an account 
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which gives their background sufficiently well to enable us 
to place them today. For today the Mennonites and Amish 
of Pennsylvania in general keep remarkably true to the ways 
in which their forefathers brought them up. 

“The original home of the views afterwards called Mennon- 
ite was in Zurich where as early as 1525 Grebel and Manz 
founded a community having for its most distinctive mark 
baptism upon mere confession of faith. . . . The main interest 
of the sect lay not in dogma but in discipline. Within the 
communities evangelical life was reduced to a law of separation 
from the world, and this separation—enforced by a stringent 
use of excommunication by the group and by prohibition of 
marriage beyond it—involved not only abstinence from wordly 
vanities but refusal of civic duties; the state being held to be 
un-Christian; and refusal to take an oath or use a weapon. The 
new sect denied the continuity of the Church and impugned 
the Christian character of the political state; and their position 
thus appeared so radically subversive to the then foundations 
of society that it is not surprising that they became the objects 
of bitter persecution from Protestants as well as Catholics. . . . 


“The new doctrine rapidly spread from Switzerland to Ger- 
many, Holland, and even to France. Each community was quite 
independent, united to the rest only by a bond of love. There 
was no sort of hierarchy or priesthood but only exhorters 
chosen by the congregation; an organization so easily kept alive 
that the movement could hardly be checked short of total 
annihilation—which was actually the fate of many of the 
Swiss communities. 

“The remnants of the Swiss Mennonites in 1620 split into 
two parties, the stricter of which, the Ammanites (now called 
in the United States the ‘Amish’) was distinguished from the 
other by holding that excommunication of a man or woman 
dissolved marriage, and by its rejection of buttons and the 
use of a razor. 

“America, especially Pennsylvania, early became a refuge 
for the parties and is now their chief home—there are per- 
haps about 200,000 of these people.” 

Now, from all the foregoing I would not wish to convey the 
impression that all those called loosely and indiscriminately 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” are, or were, Mennonites and Amish. Many 
a Hessian soldier settled hereabouts when the Revolution was 
over, his family and friends coming to join him. Other citi- 
zens in the region stem from much later German immigrants 
of the sort commonly found all over the United States. Nor 
would it be exact to say that more than a fair majority of the 
present rural inhabitants are strictly of the Mennonite-Amish 
type. These latter are concentrated in some townships rather 
more than in others. 

It does seem passing odd that Lancaster, York and Reading 
should be the metropolises of a region heavily populated by 
German and Swiss stock, but that is of course because the 
Namers of Names who first settled Philadelphia and the coastal 
rim of the state had carte blanche. Yet, look at some names 
of other cities and towns in Lancaster and nearby counties: 
Lititz, Hamburg, Manheim, Hanover, (there were others be- 
fore the War!) along with dozens bearing good old resounding 
German family names: these suggest why a polyglot Platt- 
deutsch is still spoken in so many homes, stores, shops, fac- 
tories, and on so many street corners, as the prevailing languege. 

Actually the Pennsylvania Dutch district in southeastern 
Pennsylvania (and you'll never get anyone to locate it for 
you much more definitely than that!) was a veritable assembling 
ground, if not precisely a melting-pot, of immigrants. To the 
stranger, the township names of Lancaster County, for example, 
seem reminders of English country life; but to local historians 
they represent the religious settlements made in its formative 
period: Colerain, Little Britain, Fulton and Drumore represent 
the English Quakers who came with the Penns; East and West 
Donegal and Rapho, the Scottish-Irish Presbyterians; Caer- 


narvon, the Welsh dissenters; Warwick, the Moravian non-con- 
formists; Lampeter and Leacock, the Amish; Ephrata, the 
so-called Church of the Brethren; Manheim and Manor, the 
Mennonites. ; 

Of the “Dutch” proper, among all the miscellaneous people 
now absurdly so called, the Mennonites were first to come, says 
another writer. Some began to arrive as early as 1683, found- 
ing Germantown (now a part of Philadelphia) and building 
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Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
THE ART OF THE HOME 


The early Pennsylvania Dutch settlers did not permit 
themselves the luxury of pictures and rugs in their 
homes. However, their furniture and their brightly 
colored pottery rank with the finest work of colonial 
times. Furniture, woodwork, crockery and household 
utensils were almost all made by hand. 


their first church there in 1688. Shortly after 
came many others from the Rhenish Palatinate, 
driven out by the invading armies of Louis XIV 
of France. According to one authority: “The 
Dunkards, a German sect with tenets resembling 
those of the Quakers, settled west of Philadel- 
phia about 1720, In 1732 the Ephrata Com- 
munity( eight miles north of Lancaster) was 
founded as the Seventh Day Baptist Society, 
a communistic colony with strict religious rules. 
They had a Brother House (still standing), and 
later when women insisted on joining, a Sister 
House. On their printing press they issued 
the monumental ‘Martyr Book’ of 1200 pages 
in 1784.” This tome was probably the largest 
ever published this side of the Atlantic up to 
that time. “The members of this community 
were Moravians (Austrians) who also founded 
Bethlehem. Presently there was so large an 
influx of German blood that the good Quaker 
proprietors roundabout Philadelphia seriously 
considered checking its immigration. One 
Moravian missionary, Zeisberger, is credited 
with preventing the Delaware Indians from sid- 
ing with Great Britain during the Revolution.” 
Rhenish Germans discovered and developed the 
first iron mines in Lancaster County. The re- 
gion’s strict piety was noteworthy from the be- 
ginning, and was even known and remarked 
upon back in Europe. Voltaire is reported to 
have said ironically: “Pennsylvania, new home 
of those Dunkard-Mennonite-Amish-Quakers, 
was the place where men were devoutly 


religious and yet did not tear one another to pieces.” And 
yet, of course, as we have noted, several other equally “relig- 
ious” groups were neighbors to these four, and all did then 
and have since dwelt side by side in tolerant harmony which 
should have been a striking object lesson to the contending 
fanatics back in the Old Country. ... 


However, our immediate attention here is centered on the 
most picturesque and unusual of the clans: the Mennonite- 
Amish ascetics. Local observers will point out to you that 
these non-resisters, these pacific, dignified folk generally wear 
homemade clothing; the men in black, often with a shoulder- 
cape rather than an overcoat, the whole topped by a wide- 
brimmed black felt hat; the women in full, long-skirted gowns 
of a sober, neutral shade, supplemented commonly by shawls. 
Sometimes the women wear bonnets, usually of the Shaker 
type which conceals most of the face. Children dress in 
replicas of their elders’ costumes—provided they are sticking 
close to the faith. Buttons are not as rare as formerly; when 
absent their function is replaced by hooks and eyes. Decoration 
either in garb or ornament is considered prideful. Every man 
is required to wear a beard, but not a moustache with it, and 
the masculine haircut is distinctive, bang-style in front, straight 
back, levelly chopped in the rear. The sect has always stood 
squarely against dancing, cards, theater-going, fiction-reading. 
Inside their homes no pictures adorn the walls, no bright car- 
pets the floors, despite which the furniture, woodwork, crock- 
ery, bed-stuffs and household utensils are perhaps the finest 
and most sought after heirlooms of “colonial” art in the United 
States. These four-square, massive, permanent houses are 
crammed with priceless practical objects eagerly coveted by 


(Continued on page 49) 


Darmstaetter 


PATRIARCHS 


In the cities and villages of the Pennsylvania Dutch region one still sees members of 
the Amish and Mennonite sects dressed in their shoulder capes and broad brims, or in 
their bonnets and shawls. These people are fundamentalists in every particular from 


their garb to their ethics. 
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RHODES—CITY OF CONFLICT 


A Mighty Stronghold of the Crusaders—The Struggle Between Cross and 


Crescent—Along Unfamiliar Shores in the Aegian 


By ELIZABETH W. SCHERMERHORN 


IVE HUNDRED years ago Pinturicchio painted Alberto Ar- 

ringhieri, as a Knight of Rhodes, on the walls of a chapel 

in the Cathedral of Siena. Painted him twice; once as a 
newly consecrated Knight, in a scarlet tunic, with the white 
cross on his breast, praying beside his arms and dreaming the 
dreams of adventurous youth; and again as an aged man, robed 
in the black ceremonial mantle of the order, austere and dis- 
illusioned, but still mindful of the white cross over his heart 
and of the turreted walls of Rhodes behind him. Five cen- 
turies of wars and earthquakes have beaten upon those mighty 
bastions of Rhodes, but still they stand, practically unchanged, 
though mellowed by the patina of time and hallowed by the 
vicissitudes through which they have passed with triumph, be- 
cause, like the house of the parable, they are founded on a 
rock. 

Today, in order to visit them, one need not take the vows 
of a Knight Hospitaller and face the perils and discomforts 
Alberto Arringhieri endured in a frail crowded galley. It is 
easy to make the trip across the Ionian Sea, along the coast 
of the Peloponnesus to the Port of Piraeus, above which the 
shining Athenian Acropolis invites to a flying visit while the 
boat unloads cargo. Then on, ever eastward, till the islands 
of the Cyclades appear, with names—Delos and Paros and 
Naxos—that carry you back to your school days; and then 
the first small islands of the Sporades. From now on, all this 
archipelago of rocky islets, ruled successively by many nations 
—Greek, Roman and Byzantine, the Knights of St. John and 


the Turks who drove them out—be- 
longs today to Italy. At the far 
end lies Rhodes, largest of the is- 
lands, but small compared to its 
significance in the struggle between 
East and West, between Pagan and 
Christian civilizations. A long, rock- 
bound island, shaped like a floun- 
der, with a mountainous spine divid- 
ing it from head to tail, and the 
bold promontories of Lindos and 
Monolito for fins, and in its mouth, 
at the north end, its one large city, 
Rhodes, and its only safe harbor. 

But what a harbor! Or rather, a series of harbors. Four 
of them, really; formed by nature and fashioned by man, with 
stout breakwaters and narrow outlets strongly defended, offer- 
ing safe refuge from storms and enemies. Harbors from which 
departed the ships that aided Greece against Troy. Harbors 
in which the commerce of Orient and Occident have met. 
Harbors whence the fragile carved and gilded galleys of the 
Knights, propelled by a hundred long slender oars and the 
weary arms of naked, chained Moslem captives, and protected 
by the white cross of the order and the painted saints upon 
their banners, stole out at nightfall to intercept the great un- 
wieldy Turkish ships, laden with rich cargoes and Christian 
slaves. 


This figure of a Knight 

of Rhodes, dressed in full 

armor, is carved upon his 
tombstone. 


THE ORIENTAL CITY 


The slender white minarets which rise above the flat roofs of the houses in the Moslem quarter of Rhodes are symbols of the Turkish supremacy 
which lasted for nearly four hundred years. The island was surrendered to the Italian forces in 1912 during the war between Turkey and Italy. 
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Beyond these harbors, what an amazing contrast of old 
and new society meet and blend! Catholic and Orthodox- 
Greek churches melt into domed mosques and synagogues. 
Menacing bulwarks and towering battlements shade off 
into peaceful green stretches of Moslem cemeteries. Mon- 
strous ditches and cavernous, shadowy gates suddenly 
burst into vivid splashes of flowering hibiscus and bou- 
gainvillea. From quiet ablution fountains dripping in 
the green shade of spreading plane-trees, from empty, 
silent streets that once echoed to the mailed heel of the 
Crusader, from monotonous stretches of Turkish houses, 
relieved only by the blossoms of a pomegranate flaming 
above the wall of a secret garden, or by the jealously 
screened wooden balconies of the women’s quarters, from 
dark alleys where mysterious veiled figures disappear si- 
lently into the shadows, one emerges upon a_ blazing 
“Lido,” where bare-backed ladies and portly gentlemen 
are sociably acquiring sun-tan under a forest of gay um- 
brellas. But there are no anachronisms in Rhodes. From 
the moment you disembark before the new Italian city 
and lift your eyes from its low white arcades along the 
shore to the massive golden walls and gates of the Knights’ 
fortifications, and still higher to the tufted palms, swaying 
cypress-spires, gyrating windmill arms, and slender white 
minarets that spring up into the limpid sky, time and 
space are annihilated. All the rivalries of civilizations 
and of creeds are reconciled here. The Middle Ages and 
the Century of Progress; Mycenean rock-tombs and spec- 
tacled Ph.D’s from Western Universities; Greek Temples 
and the Casa del Fascismo—little Rhodes holds and har- 
monizes them all in the splendid embrace of her rock- 
bound coast and her gay warm sunshine. 

But where is the Colossus you ask; possibly the only 
link with Rhodes surviving from the school-day scrap- 
heap. The great bronze Colossus that bestrode the harbor 
and beneath whose braggart legs the ships entered and 
departed? Alas, all of him that was not myth was carried 
off by corsairs and melted down into cannon long before 
the Knights, in 1306, seized Rhodes. Yet even the Colus- 
sus has left a trace behind. The huge blocks of stone upon “ 
which the Knights erected the round tower of St. Nicholas THE GATE OF ST. JOHN 
that guards the port, once bore the weight of his mighty 


The massive Gate of St. John is the most impressive of the six entrances to the fortified 


feet. But today it is between the twin columns of the city which the Knights Hospitallers founded at Rhodes in 1309. For over a hundred 
Rhodian Deer and the Roman Wolf that the visitor to the tones Hesse battlemented walls defied the most desperate attacks of the Turkish bias 
: : inally, in 1522, when the Turks are said to have lost 90,000 men, the Knights evacuate 
city of Rhodes first passes: ; Rhodes after an honorable capitulation. It was through the Gate of St. John that the 

On New Year’s Day, 1522, at the close of a siege of Italians again entered Rhodes in 1912. 

On the wall of a chapel in the Cathedral of Siena Pinturicchio 

punted es aged casio CE Ais Hesahe of Rhode dressed in seven months, the Rhodes which the Christian Knights of St. 

the black ceremonial robe of his order, with the white cross over his ae shir. : . = ° 

heart. In the background are the battlements of the Knights’ strong: John had seized from the feudatories of Orthodox Byzantium 

hold and the galleys in which they pursued the Turkish corsairs. became the Rhodes of the Moslems. In May, 1912, at the close 


of the Tripoli war, General Ameglio and the Italian Marines 
marched into the walled city through the beautiful Gate of St. 
John. . It was a fitting tribute to poetic justice that this gate 
—closed by the exultant Sultan Suleiman II, as the last ship- 
load. of wounded Knights left the harbor—should. have been 
reopened by the Italians to receive the victorious Christians, 
returning after four hundred years of exile. The fine cusped 
bas-relief of the Baptist, Patron Saint of the Knights, with the 
square Greek cross of their Order and the anchored cross of 
one of their most famous Grand Masters above it, has recently 
been restored by descendants of two noble Italian Knights who 
died defending the bastions beside it, in that bloody siege 
of 1522. 

The Knights Hospitallers of St. John, steadily pushed back 
by the westward march of the Moslem—from Jerusalem to 
Acre, to Cyprus, to Rhodes—found the Aegean Islands neglected 
and impoverished under the decadent Byzantine Emperors; 
castles and walls were crumbling and its people were defense- 
less against the raids of Moslem corsairs. With the aid of 
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Mauritius 


SURVIVORS OF THE TURKISH PAST 


Within the old fortifications of Rhodes descendants of the Turks 

who once ruled the island live a life apart, many of them occupying 

buildings that housed the proud Knights Hospitallers. Italians and 
other Europeans have built their homes outside of the walls. 


Italian engineers they raised and strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of the city until these gigantic ramparts—rendered 
impotent now, like Titans, by modern methods of warfare— 
ranked among the strongest in the world. They resisted in 
1480 one of the fiercest sieges in history, and only capitulated 
in 1522, when the mines laid by the cunning Turks had torn 
huge breaches in bastions that seemed to defy eternity 
itself. 

Then the Moslems marched into the ravaged, terrified 
city, turning the Christian churches into mosques before the 
oars of the galleys which bore the remnant of brave Knights 
to Cyprus were out of ear-shot. Their stone palaces were 
converted into private residences and the sick and wounded 
cruelly turned out of “Christ’s Palace of the Sick,” as their 
great Hospital was called. The breaches in the smoking 
ramparts were hastily patched up, double porticos were added 
to the churches, the campaniles converted into minarets, the 
bells melted into cannon (the Moslem abominates church- 
bells) and gun-powder mysteriously stored in the basement 
of the precious old church of St. John, where the Knights 
had prayed for victory and received the last sacrament be- 
fore battle. 

The slow grinding mills of the gods waited nearly three 
hundred years to avenge all this desecration, but in 1806 
a thunder-bolt fell from Heaven upon the profane minaret 
and exploded the gun-powder, bringing death to eight 
hundred people and completely wrecking the church, the 
Loggia of St. John, and the splendid fortress-palace of the 
Grand Master beside it. Out of the fragments, the Turks 
built on the spot a big white school-house, and in the cele- 
brated garden of the Grand Master they erected a military 
hospital. Industry, agriculture and commerce were permitted 
to die out. The superb strongholds along the coast crumbled 
to dust. Rhodes, reserved as a place of exile for disgraced Grand 
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Viziers and Admirals under suspicion at The Porte, was suffered 
to decay, became a “Niobe of Nations” still beautiful, but 
shabby in her desolation. 

Then, only twenty-three years ago, came the Italians. They 
repaired the gates and towers and the beautiful palaces of 
the Knights. They restored the Christian cult to many of the 
desecrated churches. Their systematic excavations in the buried 
ruins of the ancient Hellenistic cities brought to light a mul- 
titude of precious objects. Reforestation and the encourage- 
ment of languishing agriculture and industries put new hope 
into the islanders. Excellent roads and an improved maritime 
service have opened up the islands to commerce, as well as to 
students and tourists. And around the outer port has sprung 
up a neo-Oriental city, framed in green parks, palms and cy- 
press avenues, arbors of roses and bougainvillea and hedges of 
hibiscus. 

The medieval city has shaken off the dust of oblivion, The 
Palaces of the Nation’ have recovered their stately beauty and 
find, in many cases, a new usefulness. That of Italy was given 
back to the Knights when they made a pilgrimage to Rhodes in 
1928. The great Hospital, the maintenance of which, together 
with the extermination of the Infidels, was the chief object 
of their organization (so close was pity and tenderness to bru- 
tal fanaticism in the medieval spirit) has been admirably 
utilized as a Museum. Fragments of art treasures from a Hel- 
lenistic past, Attic vases and amphore, antique jewelry yielded 
by the rock-tombs of three necropolises, now fill the long, 
vaulted sick-ward where formerly the noble Knight whose 
escutcheons adorn its columns, laying aside cuirass and helmet, 
were proud to wash the feet of poor pilgrims and to feed the 
sick from solid silver cups and porringers. In their Armory, 
the Archeological Institute Fert is established, and a delightful 


PEASANT COSTUMES 


have been handed down through several generations. 


residence for its students has been fashioned out of a “Chival- 
resque” house. 

The so-called Arsenal houses the Dante Alighieri Society. 
The Magistracy occupies the former palace of the Knights of 
Auvergne, and another old palace, later transformed into a 
Turkish residence, has become the home of the Ethnological 


Mauri 


On festival occasions the Greek peasants on the Island of Rhodes wear their tradition 
costumes. Like the men, the women wear high soft boots as a protection against bru: 
and thorns. Their dresses are of richly embroidered homespun and many of the 


THE STRONGHOLD OF THE KNIGHTS 


A fine harmony exists between the civil and military architecture of the Knights of Rhodes. At the left is the Street of the Knights of Rhodes, 

lined on either side by the houses once inhabited by the various “Tongues,” or companies of Knights from different European countries. To each 

of these “Tongues” was assigned the defense of a certain section of the walls. The massiveness and impregnability of these walls are obvious from 
the picture of the towers in the center and of the gateway at the right. 


Institute and Museum, where rich Oriental furnishings and 
hangings, and an enchanting walled and arcaded garden, offer 
an ideal setting for native costumes, furniture, embroideries, 
jewelry-and ceramics. The Turkish hospital in the Grand Mas- 
ter’s garden has been demolished, and in its place is a charming 
park, where, amid rioting roses and curtains of fragrant wis- 
taria, the few precious fragments of his Gothic palace are 
grouped, with the unerring taste and feeling the Italian land- 
scape artist always displays when dealing with the relics of 
the past. 

Of the Knights’ church, nothing remained after the gun- 
powder explosion, but it has been reproduced after old draw- 
ings, on the shore of the new city. The arcades of its low 
cloister frame, against the background of a blue bay, the rude 
stone sarcophagi that perpetuate the memory of five Grand 

| Masters buried in the destroyed church, Their bones were 
tossed to the dogs when the Turks utilized their sepulchres as 
fountains. The stone lids, representing their recumbent figures 
in their long habits with the eight-pointed ritual cross of their 
Order on their breasts, traveled long ago to the Cluny Museum 
in Paris. 

What the visitor chooses to sample first in all this bewildering 
array, will depend on his interests—whether art, archeology, 
history, military engineering, 
folk-lore or ceramics; whether 
he has a flare for museums, or 
for Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture; or whether he 
just likes to explore odd cor- 
ners and queer streets and to 
observe the Oriental people 
and customs. If he is a sports- 
man, he may seek the Albergo 
del Cervo—of the Deer—on 
the Mount of the Prophet, in 
whose cool forests rabbits and 
partridges and deer abound. If 
he could penetrate to the 
wastes of rocks and juniper 
at the south end of the island, 


THE MODERN SECTION 


Since the Italian occupation a new city has sprung up at Rhodes 
with parks, roadways, administrative buildings, hospitals and schools. 
The old fortifications may be seen in the background. 


he might see eagles sailing over his head, but it is doubtful 
whether he would still find the celebrated falcons that the 
Grand Masters sent as gifts to the Christian Princes of Europe. 
But if he is less strenuous and has an unruly liver, he may 
take a cure at the Mineral Springs of Calitea, where fine new 
pavilions have been erected besides a series of picturesque little 
coves and beaches. 

If he prefers an afternoon walk along the shore, there is 
Malpasso and its picturesque grotto, where a French Knight 
disobeyed the Grand Master, but covered himself with glory 
at the same time by killing the terrible dragon which decimated 
the flocks of Rhodes and destroyed the peasants by his poison- 
ous exhalations. Or better still, Mount Filermo where, in the 
setting of a beautiful park, are the remnants of two old tem- 
ples, the lovely Doric portico of a sacred spring, the ruined 
castle which was the Knights’ first occupied point on the is- 
land, the monastery they built beside it and a quaint subter- 
ranean church with dim old frescoes of Knights and saints. Here 
too, is the Chapel of Our Lady of Filermo, whose revered ikon 
accompanied the Knights to Malta, and then was taken to Rus- 
sia, and now reposes, they say, in the vaults of a Berlin Bank. 
If you want to see how she looked, the chapel posseses a replica 
of her long, dark Byzantine face, framed in a jeweled horseshoe, 
with the rays of the eight- 
pointed cross behind her. De- 
lightful is the walk beyond 
Porta Coschino along the east 
shore, to Rodino, “place of the 
hyacinths,” one of the most en- 
chanting spots on the island, 
buried in fruit-trees and blos- 
soms. After tea at a café be- 
side a spring shaded by plane- 
trees which, judging by their 
great size, might be contem- 
poraries of the California red- 
woods, a delightful little path 
may be followed beside a 
brook to an ancient place of 
tombs, among which only the 
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so-called Tomb of the Tolomei has been rescued from the 
vines and bushes that enfold them. 

The Turkish Bazaar inside the walls, with the usual cafés 
and noisy peddlars and countless little shops and booths for 
the sale of perfumes, pottery and gaudy trifles, is a babel of 
tongues and a mass of perspiring humanity. There is little 
here to tempt the pocket-book, unless one has the good fortune 
to find a pretty bit of gold or silver filagree, some gay em- 
broidery from Castelrosso or Stampalia; a hand-painted veil 
from Caleno, or some of the modern Lindos plates with graceful 
Persian floral designs. The old ones, shaped like soup plates, 
are only found in museums now or in a few private houses 
at Lindos. Hand-woven rugs are an industry revived by the 
Italians, and the Anatolian patterns and colors are attractive; 
but if you are looking for damascened scimiters, spices from 
Smyrna and the brocaded velvets and cloth-of-gold, they have 
vanished from the Street of the Merchants, together with the 
unhappy slaves over whom Orientals and Christians alike bar- 
tered and quarreled, in the days when Knights were bold. 

If you tire of this confusion and chatter, you only have to 
thread the narrow, dark alleys of the Moslem Quarter to find 
yourself in a City of the Dead. Yet behind these low, blank 
walls, life—the life of women and children—no doubt goes 
on, languidly, in cool courts and bright gardens or at night 
on the flat roofs under the stars. A sense of mystery broods 
over these Oriental streets, a consciousness of unseen eyes 
peering from latticed wooden balconies overhead, that both 
oppresses and intrigues. Nor does this impression vanish when 
you emerge upon a quiet, shady little square, with a mosque 
and minaret and an ablution fountain. Always this sense of 
intrusion on a life and faith in which you have no part. 

It is deepened when, passing out by the Gate of S. Anastasia 
or that of the Cannon, you wander through the green solitudes 
of the Turkish cemeteries that encircle the fortifications. Groups 
of cypresses mourn among the slender white stele that lean 
at head and foot of each grave, decorated with floral designs 
or polychrome bands. The men’s stones terminate in a fez 
or turban; the women’s in a triangle. These fields where the 
armies of Mahomet and Suleiman once camped, which deadly 
missiles, hurled from the walls, have soaked with the blood 
of fierce Turkish Janissaries, are bright today with poppies 
and daisies; but only on the great feast of Bairam, or on the 
fortieth day after a funeral, do the veiled women come with 
wreaths and palms, or with great jars of purifying water. 

Sooner or later, every visitor to Rhodes must succumb to the 
lure of the Crusades and will seek out that mystical city— 
called the Collachium or Convent—where the Knights dwelt 
in a sort of fierce. religious isolation, under their triple vows 


of poverty, obedience and celibacy. The steep, narrow “Street 
of the Knights” is now the solitary haunt of ghosts and mem- 
ories, but the great Palaces of the Nations that line it were 
the fraternity houses of high-spirited youth, consecrated to 
piety and adventure, just as our own young collegiates at home 
are dedicated to education and sport, one or both. Here they 
lived while perfecting themselves in arms and “making their 
caravans,” the galley cruises on which they found their sea-legs 
and learned the art of surprise-attacks on infidel corsairs. The 
older Knights had their own elegant, private palaces, but all, 
as well as the public buildings, are of the same general type— 
vaulted basements, flat roofs, cruciform windows, Gothic water- 
spouts, ornamental vedettes and courtyards from which un- 
covered staircases lead to arcaded galleries. All decoration is 
reserved for the carved and twisted mouldings of the portals 
and the stone escutcheons that surmount them. There is a 
fine harmony between the civil and military architecture of 
this medieval walled city. 

One does not have to be an expert in military construction 
in order to pronounce the circuit of the city upon its old walls 
and bastions the most impressive experience of a trip to Rhodes. 
If only for sentiment’s sake, for the thrill of mere mass and 
bulk, these powerful bulwarks and ravelins and_barbicans, 
these jutting spurs and stout polygonal and cylindrical towers, 
must be seen at close range. Everywhere pride of birth and 
humble religious faith are the allies of mere material force 
and thrust. The broad boulevards behind the parapets pass 
over the tops of the six beautiful gates, still guarded by the 
battered statues of saints, their heads canopied with graceful 
marble foliations, their feet resting on carved escutcheons. 
Every section of the wall is signed with the arms of the Grand 
Master who built or repaired it, most frequent of all being the 
anchored cross of Grand Master d’Aubusson, who, having 
“fought like a lion” in the siege of 1480, as soon as victory 
crowned his struggle, set to work to repair the ravages of the 
retreating Turk. An admiring Pope rewarded his valor 
with the Cardinal’s hat, which sometimes appears above his 
escutcheon. 

But if the “giro” of the walls in the dazzling Rhodes sunlight 
is exciting, with its panorama of harbor and mountains, and 
of red-tiled roofs and shining domes in the Jewish and Moslem 
quarters below, the same walk by “pale moonlight” is the 
ideal way to “see Rhodes aright.” Then the cavernous re- 
cesses and angles, the bulging towers and smooth expanses of 
curtains, are transfigured by sharp contrasts of light and shadow. 
Between the swallow-tailed merlons of the parapets one catches 
the silvery ripple of the harbor, cut by swaying black spars, 

(Continued on page 47) 


THE FORTRESS AT LINDOS 


At Lindos there is another fine example of the military architecture of the Knights Hospitallers. On the great rock overlooking the sea they built 
a fortress where before them both Greeks and Byzantines had erected strongholds. Below the fortress are the white houses of the little Greek 
town of Lindos, one of the most picturesque places on the island. 


MIRACLES IN PROVENCE 


The Fortress Village of Eze—One of Europe's 


Strangest Picture Galleries 


By FRANCIS DICKIE 


IGH above the Mediterranean upon the brow of the first 

line of the Alps bordering the sea glowers the old and 

battle-scarred town of Eze. From its fourteen hundred 
foot elevation it commands a wide view of sea and mountain 
peak and valley. Before the dawn of recorded history it was 
a fort held by the Phoenicians. The Romans were alert to 
its value as a strategic point and here built an important town 
which they held until the year 578. For two hundred years 
after the departure of the Romans the Lombards were in pos- 
session. Then came the Saracens to hold it from the year 
740 to 980. From then onwards it was occupied by a score 
of different ruling princes of Italian and French origin till the 
year 1860 when it became a part of France. 

From Monte Carlo to Eze is about five miles. At the little 
square in front of the Café de Paris in Monte Carlo I stepped 
into an old-fashioned open victoria with soft cream-colored 
seats and an umbrella-like covering to match, for here, thank 
goodness, the horse still holds his own in spite of the auto- 
mobile. The world lost something when men ceased generally 
to travel in these easy-riding coaches. Along a winding road 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


The narrow streets of Eze thread their way between old stone 
houses and beneath heavy archways. The whole tiny town does not 
contain more than a hundred dwellings. 


climbing ever higher up the mountain the team jogged along. 
On one side the sea stretched away, the mountainside sloping 
to it, thickly dotted with pine and olive. For the greater 
part of the distance the land was sadly deserted. Long lines 


PANORAMA OF EZE 


The fortress village of Eze is dramatically situated on the summit of an isolated rock high above the Mediterranean. Before the dawn of history 
Eze served as a stronghold, and Phoenicians, Romans, Lombards, Saracens and Italians have held its summit. Eze did not become part of France 
until 1860. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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THE GALLERY OF PAINTINGS 


More than two thousand ex-voto paintings hung upon the walls of the monastery near 
Eze testify to the gratitude of those who have been miraculously aided by Our Lady of 
Laghet. Most of the paintings are crudely done but they tell with naive sincerity 
innumerable stories of breathtaking adventures on sea and land over a period of 


more than two hundred years. 


of little stone fences terracing up the steep hillsides showed 
where peasants had once made a simple living. Today, they 
have gone to the industrial towns or new farming regions, for 
they were unable to make a living from this rocky land. 


Finally the carriage came to a stop in the little settlement of 
cafés that have sprung up at the foot of the rock where stands 
the ancient town. There it is perched on a bare pinnacle 
sheering up with three sides almost as straight as a wall. The 
fourth side permits ascent, though the climb is a stiff one. You 
enter through an ancient gateway going back to the time of 
the Moors and are within the portals of the past. The entire 
place does not contain more than a hundred dwellings. They 
huddle shoulder to shoulder without order. Streets narrow as 
goat paths lead in circles and at angles. Most of the doors 
are forever closed. But a few people still dwell there. How 
they live, I did not learn. Certainly not from the produce 
raised in Eze, for in the entire place there is not earth enough 
for a single garden. ‘The houses are all built of a pallid grey 
material. The streets are paved with cobblestones with a strip 
of red brick in the center. Though the houses all look alike 
they are of different ages. The town has been sacked so often, 
and many of the buildings razed so many times that it is 
impossible to tell the exact age of the oldest. But several, 
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by reason of their Norman windows, or traces 
of Moorish designs, are at least five hundred 
years old. 


I wandered back and forth through the tiny 
streets and then to the flat top of the pinnacle 
where stood one part of the wall of the castle 
built by the Saracens. From the parapet in 
its shadow the far range of the Alps spread 
away. And this old castle might have remained 
quite intact looking over the Mediterranean 
had not the famous rover Barbarossa blown it 
up in 1543 when he took the town. It is one 
of the great pities of this entire countryside, 
that the men in those ancient times so need- 
lessly destroyed countless things of interest. 


Coming down from the pinnacle [ took an- 
other street, but after traveling about thirty 
feet I had to halt when I came to a turn, for 
ahead of me stood a donkey lazily cropping 
the thin grass that grew between the stones. 
His hind legs looked too business-like for me. 
So I turned into another street opening at right 
angles. This chance turning brought me, a few 
yards farther, upon a most unbelievable sight. 
Along the wall of an ancient house extended 
half a dozen modern iron pipes. Modern 
plumbing built against a stone wall raised not 
later than the Middle Ages! It was incredible! 
I made inquiries and heard a most interesting 
story. 


A Prince of Sweden had purchased three of 
these ancient houses which adjoined each other, 
and had turned them into a modern home 
where he came to spend a few weeks in the 
winter. But these stout stones could not be 
penetrated to hold the pipes. To place them 
inside would disfigure the rooms hopelessly. 
So, as frost never visits this region, they were 
placed along the outer walls, with small holes 
sufficient to permit the entrance of the feed- 
pipe. Truly the Prince chose a most enchanting 
place—a dead town bearing upon the walls of 
its houses and in its narrow streets the stains of 
two thousand years of bloodshed. The main 
entrance doorway to his summer home is of 
oak in the form of a shield with a dragon 
carved upon it. Personally I should not care to dwell in Eze. 
It is too gloomy, too steeped in tragic memories. As I 
walked slowly down the stairway from the town I felt as one 
coming from a funeral. Behind me lurked the phantoms of 
slain warriors: Turks, Lombards, Saracens, Romans, and the 
men of France and Italy, those fighters of twenty centuries 
who had spilled their blood in attacking or defending this 
barren pile of rock. Indeed man is the strangest of the animal 
kingdom. } 

From Eze the carriage journeyed slowly along a winding 
road which dropped down gradually several hundred feet 
in the course of a mile and a half until the Monastery of 
Laghet was reached in a deep gorge. It is surrounded, as is 
practically every place of interest in Europe, with several 
cafés and the never-failing stand offering postcards. You enter 
the Monastery through a wide entrance of three arches and 
are in a broad gallery which runs around in a perfect square. 
And at the very entrance you look upon a wall covered with 
paintings, drawings and photographs, a unique display that 
may fairly be called the quaintest museum of pictures in all 
the world. 

All the great art galleries of Europe have been written 
and lectured about, their finest treasures described in detail. 


Today most people, even though they have not visited the 
Continent, are somewhat familiar with the masterpieces that are 
housed in its various cities. 

But this picture gallery in a lonely monastery in the Alps 
has escaped description either by the written word or lec- 
ture, perhaps because it houses no work of the world’s most 
famous painters, primitive or modern, or perhaps merely be- 
cause the occasional visitor to the place failed to realize that 
in no other part of the world is there anything like this do- 
nation of canvases. 

Though you will not find here the works of famous painters 
of the past or present, or any great work of art, nor even a 
picture of outstanding merit, judged strictly from a point of 
view of technical artistic standards, still this gathering of 
two thousand canvases is of such a nature as to be well worthy 
of a book. Indeed, it is a great pity something cannot be 
done to preserve at least photographically the subjects here 
portrayed, for a great many of the pictures are fast fading 
and soon will no longer be of value. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that all the paintings are exposed on the walls of the 
outer gallery of the monastery and suffer from all the climatic 
conditions of the mountainous region. 

Though the gallery walls stretch for several hundred feet, 
so great has been the offering of paintings that in a short time 
now there will not be any more room to add to this amazing 
collection, the greatest of its kind ever gathered. As I have said, 
there are two thousand canvases. In all this number prob- 
ably not more than five have been the work of a professional 
painter. In most of them the drawing is faulty, the perspec- 
tive wrong, the proportions of men, beasts and scenery in- 
correct. Wherein then lies the wonder, and, shall we say, 
the beauty of this collection of pictures? Why can it be said 
that, despite the many technical faults, one can still honestly 
say that it ranks in interest with many of the art galleries 
of Europe? 

The answer lies in the fact that every one of these pictures 
in the monastery has a motive back of it. Every one of these 
pictures is a storied thank-offering, given by humble pious 
people to “Our Lady of Laghet,” the patron saint of this place. 
Each painting commemorates one or more human lives She 
miraculously saved from death by fire, flood, wreck, accident 
in vehicles of many kinds, the wickedness of other men and 
the danger of wild beasts. It is because of this that the gal- 
lery is unique. Each picture has been done by a humble 
artist, lacking training; but each one has worked with intense 
piety, and a motive deeply spiritual, so that when each picture 
is examined and studied in detail, the onlooker forgets the 
crudities in design and coloring. Each of these pictures seen 
separately and apart from its surroundings would lose much 
of the effect produced upon the beholder by the many can- 
vases which line the hushed corridor of this so ancient place. 

The Monastery of Laghet, at an altitude of some two thou- 
sand feet, and some eight miles from Nice, looms like an ancient 
fortress at the head of a wild and lonely glen. The present 
building was completed in 1656 on the site of a still older 
chapel dating back to the fourteenth century. Several stone 
steps lead the visitor and the pilgrims to the cloister which 
surrounds the sanctuary built in Tuscan style. The passing 
of the centuries has toned down the brightness of the gold 
and the sheen of the marble decorations. Above the main 
altar, enclosed in a glass case, stands a wooden statue of Our 
Lady of Laghet. She is adorned in sumptuous robes of silk 
brocaded in gold and silver, and embroidered with precious 
stones. She wears a crown studded with jewels. Around the 
altar thousands of lights burn night and day. These candles 
are the offerings of pilgrims who come from all parts of France 
and Italy every year from March to November, to pray for 
the assistance of the miraculous Madonna of Laghet. 


(Continued on page 46) 


mee : “tN. : 
Almost every conceivable kind of accident is represented by the ex- 
voto paintings at Laghet. The meanings of the paintings, however, 
are not always entirely clear. Whether the victim of this fall was 
saved from the horse or from concussion of the brain must be left 
to the imagination. 


Henry Vandesmet apparently had difficulties with his mathematics. 

The fact that he succeeded in solving his equations successfully 

and won his baccalaureate was a miracle to him, and doubtless to 
his professor. 
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The fury of raging waters could not prevail against the faith of the 
pious people who presented this picture to Laghet. Floods und tem- 
pests are frequently represented in the ex-voto pictures. 
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MONGOL HORSEMEN 


oan 


‘he descendants of the warriors who once conquered half of Asia are still dreaming of a future Mongolian state, but their strength is 

eakened by bitter political strife. Outer Mongolia is independent and revolutionary: Inner Mongolia is conservative but in subjection. 

2 its efforts to win the Mongols as its allies, the state of Manchukuo has created a special province for them with a population of half. a 
million. Soviet Russia considers this newly formed province a serious threat to its eastern Siberian territory. 


IN THE NEW CAPITAL 


it became the capital of the new state of Man- 
9, Hsinking has been a scene of feverish build- 
d lively commercial activity. Most of the stores 
display signs in three or four languages. 
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RUSSIAN EXILES 


The principal cities of Manchukuo all have large 

colonies of white Russians who fled from their native 

land at the time of the Revolution. In Mukden alone 
the Russian colony numbers eighty thousand. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Shortly after the creation of Manchukuo a centr 
bank was established and the currency stabilize 
Today Hsinking has an active stock exchange 

handle speculation in new industrial projects. 


BUILDING A NEW EMPIRE IN ASIA 


Glimpses of Manchukuo, Powder Keg of the Orient 


Photographs from Wide World 


The new state of Manchukuo—or Manchuria as the region was formerly called—is larger than 
France and Germany combined and contains some of the richest land in Asia. Throughout 
a thousand years it has been a theater of war in which Mongols, Chinese, Koreans, Russians, 
and Japanese have struggled for supremacy. It still remains a land of bitter conflict—the 
powder keg of Asia. Today Japan is in control and is attempting to establish there the founda- 
tions for an Asiatic empire. Industrial, agricultural, commercial and military activities are 
rapidly changing this section of old Asia into a modern nation and causing increasing anxiety 
in the Soviet Union. These pictures show some aspects of life in this land where Mongols, 
Koreans, Chinese, Russians and Japanese are involved in the Orient’s most spectacular 
drama of transition. 


This Manchurian woman from the province of 
Kirin wears the traditional coiffure and costume 
of |her people. During several periods in Chinese 
history the Manchus conquered and ruled large 
sections of China. By the time of the Chinese 
Revolution, which overthrew the Manchus in 
1911, most of the Manchus had become racially 
assimilated with the Chinese. 


Former Mongolian nomads now serve 
members of the bodyguard of Mane 
kuo’s ruler, Pu-Yi, the former Manc 
boy emperor who was enthroned 


March 1934. 


Floods and civil war have driven millions of Chinese emigrants into Manchuria in the 

last decade. As farmers they have been far more successful than either the Japanese 

or the Koreans. The lower picture shows the Japanese War Museum at Port Arthur, 

Korea, where the miliary maneuvers of the Russian-Japanese war are being explained 
to the school children. 


Sree eterna, 
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WITH THE WHALERS ON THE PACIFIC 


Aboard a Modern Killer Ship—Firing the Explosive Harpoon 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 
Photographs by Captain F. K. Dedrick 


SPLICING THE HARPOON ROPE 


It takes stout rope to hold the pain maddened whale as it lashes 

about in its death agony. The heavy manila line six and a half inches 

in circumference which these men are splicing connects the harpoon 
with the winch. 


TRANGE tales were being spun when I stumbled into the 
captain’s quarters on the whaling ship. The old whaler 
tugged at his belt and puffed his ancient pipe as though 

protesting at our entrance, while the bronzed young captain 
grinned, a warning that whatever I heard here should not be 
used against him. 

Above I could hear the clatter of steel on steel as the crew 
of eleven men, good and true, hastened their preparations to 
return the ancient warrior to the Pacific where she belonged. 
That evening, or perhaps the next morning, she would be off 
once more to resume her chase for whales, 

Within the cool, gray walls of the cabin I took my place 
on a comfortable bunk, nodding only to the captain, hoping 
not to break the spell. For a moment the old whaler looked 
silently at us newcomers, then shifted his gaze to the floor. 
Soon it became apparent he would speak no more. 

I looked from one to the other, hoping the skipper would 
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wipe the grin from his bronzed face. He made me uncom- 
fortable, as though I had interrupted a seance. Finally he 
sobered and broke into the silence. 

“Yep,” he declared, as though we demanded some explana- 
tion, “the whales are moving again. Going south. Water from 
the Japanese current too cold, I guess. We'll turn our prows 
southwest soon as we clear San Pedro. Lookouts on the tankers 
say they’ve seen large schools six hundred miles out. Some of 
the fishermen declare they have spotted schools upwards of a 
hundred around the Galapagos Islands. Suppose they’re the 
same sulphur bottoms we saw last year off San Clemente?” 

The question must have been purely rhetorical, for no one 
offered a reply. Again we lapsed into silence. Now the old 
whaler raised his eyes to the cabin. Thoughts seemed to be 


BRINGING THE QUARRY ALONGSIDE 


After a whale has been killed its body is filled with compressed air 

so that it may be towed more easily. This unusual view shows a 

giant humpback being pulled alongside a killer ship to the factory 
ship where it will be reduced speedily to meat and oil. 


boilers the valuable oil is extracted from the whales’ bodies. The quality 


expressed in the way he held his head. Was the spell about 


to be resumed? 


Not that night. Tiny waves lapped at the sides of the Hawk, 


and soon we parted 
company in the si- 
lence. Some of us 
bunked in comfort- 
able sea-going beds, 
and when morning 
broke we were under 
way toward the whal- 
ing grounds. Only 
then, in the brilliant 
morning sun, did I 
discover the nature 
of this sturdy killer 
ship. She is, I noted, 
one of the finest kil- 
lers to ply this thrill- 
ing trade. One hun- 
dred and ten feet 
long from sharp stem 
to squat stern, she 
carries all the appur- 
tenances necessary to 
the kill. Her crew, 
consisting of the cap- 
tain, a gunner, four 
seamen, two firemen 
and two engineers, 


THE DAY’S CATCH 
After a busy day’s hunting a dozen huge finbacks ride the calm waters of the Pacific by the side of the factory ship. Here in efficient modern 


when fully grown may yield up to one hundred and forty-five barrels. 


READY 1VU FIRE 


A whale has been sighted and the killer ship is in swift pursuit. At the prow, the 

gunner who operates the whaling cannon awaits his opportunity. In a few moments he 

will send the heavy harpoon into the body of the unsuspecting whale. The harpoon 

has a pointed bombhead which explodes on impact, opening wide barbs which hold the 
harpoon firmly in the flesh. 


and quantity of oil varies with the species of whale. Sperm whales 


with a cook to attend to inner necessities, stood ready 
as she rolled through mild swells toward the blue hunt- 
ing grounds. 


We were not alone, 
I soon learned. On 
our port side, hull- 
down on the _ hori- 
zon, steamed another 
member of the three- 
ship fleet, the Port 
Saunders. Behind us 
lay the mother ship, 
California, an ocean- 
going factory which 
awaited our return 
later in the day with 
such whales as our 
sharpshooters at the 
harpoon guns might 
bag. In these three 
ships is represented 
the modern concep- 
tion of whaling — 
speedy killers armed 
with cannons and ex- 
plosive harpoons, a 
reduction ship con- 
stantly ready to con- 
vert giant mammals 
into meat and oil 
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ship with his wing-like tail. 
The blow cut a notch on the 
mast. With a final blood- 
curdling hiss, the giant fell 
back into the water and died. 
You think these fellows can re- 
main calm when they contem- 
plate such an experience as 
that?” 

I agreed that no man’s blood 
would run warm when facing 
the possibility of being slapped 
into the sea by a dying whale, 
but suggested that, after all, 
we were most interested in the 
possibility of shooting whale 
meat before sundown. After 
all, this was a costly commer- 
cial venture, intended to sup- 
ply part of the world’s whale 
oil, and we must proceed about 
our business. 

Hardly had I made what to 
the skipper must have been an 
unnecessary comment, when 
the lookout shouted down: 
“Blow off the starboard bow.” 

Not a word was spoken as 
the crew stood by their posts, 
intent on what the lookout 
might order next. 

“Hard over starboard,” he 
sang a moment later, followed 
at a short interval by: 
“steady.” 


FLENSERS AT WORK In the distance I could see 
As the whale hangs from steel cables by the side of the ship, skilled workers use sharp flensing knives the whale’s back gleaming blue 
to strip off the blubber. The carcass of the whale is then used to make oil. In some countries, such in the sun. Three times the 


as Japan, whale meat is used for food; the dried blood of the whale makes excellent fertilizer. 
mammal blew streams of water 


into the air, then disappeared. 


without delay in the chase for more valuable quarry. “He’s seen or heard us,” I commented. 

To a landsman the chase seemed at the moment nothing The skipper grinned. 
more than an outing. Not too much speed, little excitement, “Wait,” he said, then the lookout drowned our conversation 
everyone on deck going about his routine job as though no with further orders. “He’s diving, lies two miles ahead. Hook 
possible thrills lay ahead. her up full speed.” 

“Whaling season will end in a few weeks,” the skipper vol- With the uncanny precision of a bird dog stalking feathered 


unteered after I had climbed to the bridge 
and stood beside him, observing him sweep 
the sea with his glasses. “You see, it opened 
around Clemente Island—we passed her in the 
night—in June and closed in December. Mat- 
ter of fact, ’ve seen whales there in February. 
But this autumn weather brings ’em north 
again. We ought to have a spot of luck 
today.” 

I commented on the seeming lack of interest 
among the crew in what might happen during 
coming hours. 

“Old story to them,” he replied. But 
they’re not so calm as they seem, for whales 
do sometimes kick up a bit of a row. We 
harpooned a finback, and after a long fight 
he came alongside, seemingly dead. We were 
ready to fill him with air, through the per- 
forated giant needle you see on the foredeck, 
and a flag soon would fly from his back, tell- 
ing the world he belonged to us, when he 


A BABY HUMPBACK 


heaved in ‘de ? c : ¥ On the modern factory ship smaller whales like this baby humpback do not offer many 
f 1 i a os ti threw his eighty difficulties. By the use of steel lines they can be lifted over the side and lowered 
oot length clear from the sea and struck the onto the deck for rapid conversion. 
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prey the Hawk moved swiftly through the sea. Ten minutes 
passed swiftly. Once in the interval I saw the mammoth 
emerge from the sea and blow thrice in apparent disdain of 
our presence. Then I saw in the near distance a trail of whit- 
ish water, a wake much like that left inthe sea by a wallowing 
boat. From the gunner came a new command: “Line up the 
wake.” 

To the accompaniment of throbbing engines we swung in 
behind the unsuspecting whale. Minutes crawled. The gun- 
ner searched for his shadow. Six minutes, seven, eight. Where 
might he be? The gunner crouched more intently at his 
weapon. His right hand tensed. Wham! The heavy harpoon 
leaped from the muzzle, flashed through the air, dragging be- 
hind it the heavy manila line, disappeared in the giant body 
slowly emerging from the sea and exploded with a distant 
boom. 

“Fast fisk,” the lookout called down, informing the gunner, 
who could not yet see the results of his shot, that he had sent 
the three-pronged harpoon straight into the huge gray body. 

Here I witnessed the perfect maneuver, the perfect shot, 
the perfect kill. Unaware of our presence to the last, the giant 
sulphur bottom seemed to shiver under the terrific explosion, 
then commenced to blow in his agony. Where before he had 
spouted water, now columns of blood arose twenty feet straight 
up and fell back into the ocean. The columns became progres- 
sively shorter, as though the animal were endeavoring to con- 
serve his strength, until after five minutes of this dramatic effort, 
the whale expired and lay motionless on the sea. 

Two sailors stepped to the rail and in unison cast out lead 
weights which fell with a splash over the tail. In a matter 
of minutes the giant of the deep was pulled alongside, pumped 
up with air and a flag hoisted on his back. Indelible proof 
of ownership, that flag; the whale, a claim staked out at sea 
to await our return later that day when we picked him up 
by means of glasses, took him in tow and slowly pulled into 
the mother ship, anchored in the lee of Clemente Island. To- 
day, one of the world’s largest mammals. Tomorrow, so much 
oil and meal thought of in terms of dollars and usefulness for 
specific purposes on land. 

Only an incident in the life of a whaler, this illustrates how 


whaling fleets around the world pursue their deadly business 
of striking down the graceful mammals. The whaling fleets 
operate with the deadly seriousness of a naval squadron, sweep- 
ing the sea along a wide front and giving chase to whatever 
unwary whale spouts tell-tale streams into the air. Recently 
whaling has revived, particularly along the Pacific coast of 
the United States and Mexico, where, due to inactivity of re- 
cent years, schools of whales have increased in large numbers. 

One of the largest whaling fleets on the Pacific coast operates 
south from San Diego along the banks off the coast of Mexico. 
Every year this fleet of modern killers takes its toll from widely 
scattered herds. Wind-bitten Norwegians man these ships, a 
sturdy fleet which boasts all the modern innovations adopted 
by Americans further north. Consequently their kills and 
profits compare well with those of any other group. 

Antiquated methods practiced a century ago along the New 
England whaling banks do not generally apply today. Modern 
ships and machinery have succeeded those vintages of the 
eighteenth century; in consequence large numbers of whales 
are captured yearly and killed that oil may be supplied to 
the trade. 

Many giants succumb along the Mexican coast. Not long ago 
the Norwegians operating there, reported an “unlimited sup- 
ply.” which means, of course, that they are more plentiful 
in that region than off California, Washington, and Oregon. 
In this group three killers operate, with crews and attendants 
totaling about one hundred men, including those on the fac- 
tory ship. These cruisers of the deep came to American shores 
from Norway; the mother ship Esperanza, and the three killers, 
the Clemente, Barbara and El Cano. 

Some five hundred mammals succumbed off the Lower Cali- 
fornia coast during a recent twelve-months period, and while 
operations on such a scale undoubtedly will thin out their ranks 
considerably, scientists who take some time to study the Pacific 
whales find them relatively numerous. They appear particu- 
larly plentiful because of their migrations from southern waters 
to northern waters and back again during summer and winter. 
Occasionally they may be sighted from passenger steamers 
paralleling the shore, while not infrequently they appear near 


(Continued on page 48) 


STAKING THEIR CLAIM 


When modern whalers have killed thew quarry, they lose no time if other whales are nearby. After a flag has been planted in the whale’s body, 


the ship sets out immediately in pursuit of other leviathans. Later in the day all the dead whales are picked up and towed to the factory ship. 
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THE INVISIBLE ARMIES OF AFRICA 


The Termites and Their Conquests—Life Inside a Giant Termitarium—Miracles of 


Organization and Engineering 


By JENNIE E. HARRIS 


species. They eat around the telephone poles of Florida; or 
they did. They devour rotting oranges in the citrus groves; 
girdle young wood-banked trees in winter; attack wooden 
porches or fenceposts that touch ground in California. They 
have been accused of eating important papers in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, of ruining floors yearly in 
the National Museum at Washington till cement floors were 


AVE you seen _ the 
mounds of Africa? Bulky 
shapes, obtrusive on the 
landscape, infinitely more nu- 
merous than the pyramids of 
Egypt, and in proportion to 
their builders, one thousand 


twelve 
hundred different species 
of termites throughout the 
world. This is an enlarged 
picture of a soldier termite 
belonging to u species com- 
mon in British India. 


There are over 


times greater in size. 

In each, lie a king and a 
queen—the queen stretched out white, but neither king nor 
queen is dead. Souls wander restlessly in the cryptlike tun- 
nels. At times, a whistling as of sucked-in wind moves through 
the hollow halls. And everywhere is darkness—in the great 
dome inside, in the chambers beneath this dome, in the arches 
that support it, in the stairs that twist and climb. Darkness— 
though the four lamps of the Southern Cross blaze down on 
the peaks and towers, or the sun pours harsh whiteness on trees 
growing from these solid structures, or on bushbees storing 
honey in the shallow pockmarks. 

In forests, grasslands, farms, gardens; in isolated huts, vil- 
lages, cities; on top the earth and honeycombing the earth 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, exists proof of the 
phenomenal labors of these builders in clay. Termites—the 
most prevalent, possibly the most dreaded, definitely the most 
strangely helpful little creatures to be found in Africa—and 
surely one of the most grotesque. 

We have termites in the United States, about thirty-eight 


laid, of swallowing a school library in South Carolina when 
school was closed for the summer. Most of them cannot live 
without earth-moisture, so that proper construction of houses 
eliminates their invasion here. Or they work so cautiously, 
often fortifying what they destroy, that a fine old house may be 
impregnated with them for fifty years, and still be apparently 
sound. Some of our termites cannot even eat wood, but must 
exist on decayed grasses, covering the stems with clay-tubes. 
Unless bothered among our own possessions, we seldom realize 
termites exist anywhere in the world, their homes being mostly 
in decayed stumps or in ground under stones. But in 
Africa: 

It is almost impossible to stand anywhere in level grasslands 
in Central Africa without seeing the mounds, the rounded 
bosses, the tower or temple dwellings of these so-called white 
ants. Enter a field—hillocks upon hillocks rise before you, 
acres of them, cone-shaped, big as haymounds or cornstocks, 
bristling with grasses, without even a central entrance-hole such 
as characterize ant-mounds. The hillocks slope to the ground, 
seemingly end there—yet yards away, under your feet, run their 


A GIANT ANT HILL IN TANGANYIKA 


The tower dwellings of the so-called white ants of Africa often rise to a height of twenty or twenty-five feet. In proportion to the size of their 
builders, they are a thousand times as big as the pyramids of Egypt. 


Paul Hoefle 


tunnels and mazed streets in a miraculous, invisible network. 

Or enter a wooded section. Towering up to projecting leaves 
stretches a little group of cathedrals, spired as cathedrals are, 
the turrets too steep for soil to cling; the clay-gray shapes frit- 
tered, naked of any growth, buttressed with hard uneven 
ridges. : 

It is unbelievable that these stately splendors of architecture 
are due to antlike midgets less than a quarter-inch long. They 
are softer-bodied than ants; they are frightened of light, of air, 
of everything that lives and breathes, not even daring to put 
their heads above cover. Their dwelling-places must be huge, 
stone-hard, because the architects themselves are so fragile; yet 
they exceed all other insects in spectacular building-power. 

The social wasps chew fence rails and bark into a kind of pa- 
per to drape into their grey, basket home. The social bees 
use the sticky gums of birches, alders, horsechestnuts, for a 
golden lacquer to fill the crevices of their wild home; then 
they exude the limpid honey-wax we use in altar candles to 
make their nurseries and cells. Termites also take from out- 
side themselves. They use the clay of the earth they live in; 
mix it with saliva, with gums of chewed wood, and form stone 
to cement into a vast unbroken dwelling. It is as though men 
threw up mountains into temples. 

Some termitariums endure for twenty-five, a hundred years; 
are accepted as part of the landscape, cherished for their soil- 
richness, for their fantastic beauty for tourists—seemingly rude 
imitations of Gothic cathedrals. Animals sense the life inside, 
but are powerless to break through that solid stone. Birds, 
much as they love the flavor of termites, find no entrance for 
kidnapping or thieving. Ant-eaters, misshapen, grotesque crea- 
tures, rip down ant-hills eight feet high, and thrust tongues into 
the innermost chambers; but even their claws fail against com- 
pact cement. Then along comes man with his hammers, dyna- 
mite, his insatiable curiosity, and the whole outer shell gives 
way. 

Suppose the termitarium selected is one of the largest— 
twenty-seven feet high, twenty or thirty feet around its base, 
built by termes bellicosus, most fantastic of all buildings. Its 
midmost tower climbs through a break in the shading foliage; 
the side towers rise almost as tall, all clay-grey, ridged and 
hard. It takes a hammer to knock off even an outer spire. 


Mauritius Verlag 

The mighty habitations built by the termites of Australia are scarcely 

less remarkable than those of Africa. Here is one of the engineering 
achievements of the eutermes triodiae. 


ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECES 


There is considerable variety in the great structures of clay raised by the African termites. At the left is a twenty foot high termitarium in the 
Belgian Congo. The curious structure in the center, resembling a number of big toadstools placed one on top of another, is a type of ant hill 
found in Angola. At the right is one of the lofty sentinel towers found in Nigeria, West Africa. 
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Orient and Occident 
A SMALL HILL 


The species of white ants which built the mushroom shaped 

hills around which these Bantu youngsters are gathered are 

not so large and powerful as the termites found elsewhere 

in Africa. Hills of this kind are common in Portuguese 
West Africa. 


Then the thing is ingeniously laid open in half, perpendicu- 
larly—and the inner life is revealed. 

Out rushes blinding, suffocating steam—imprisoned solar heat 
and heat from decayed grasses. A pandemonium of patters, 
hisses, rustles, fills the ears. Warrior-termites by the hundreds 
leap forth with ferocious jaws, tumbling over each other, 
tumbling out in wild fury. Fierce stabs assail the naturalist’s 


arms, hands, legs. In that blinding, fighting moment before he 
flees, he glimpses—what? 

First, that outer shell. A stony layer a foot deep, thick, ir- 
regular, the color of earth, and dry. Then a whole interior, 
dark, moist, honeycombed, tunneled, with a dome of night in 
the upper third reaching back to deeper night. The dome 
makes a curve large as the sweep of the naturalist’s arm, with 
arches beneath, all dimming as they recede. There is a pock- 
marked center, pierced by innumerable openings, led to by 
countless winding stairs. It makes a flattish floor to the dome, 
a flattish roof to the cavity below, where are nurseries, storage 
rooms, flecked with moving white. And below this, near the 
ground surface, just under the central peak, lies a low stony 
oval, an inverted stone saucer—the chamber of the queen. 

Or is she queen? Or is this a living vegetable lying in state? 
It resembles a raw potato, peeled white, retaining the dark in- 
dentures of the potato-eyes. Small, compared to that huge 
termitarium; monstrous, in relation to the midgets about it; 
translucent—movements visible inside. She bears preposterous 
kinship to the termites born of tiny eggs and now a quarter- 
inch or even a half-inch long. This being, soft, pinkish-white, 
rounds up mammoth among them—twenty thousand times their 
size, mother to them all. More preposterous still, attached to 
that enormous whiteness, one two-thousandth of its size, are 
a tiny head and upper body with six feeble, sprawled-out legs. 

This—the queen. Nightmares have nothing more grotesque. 
A being that has ceased to be a being. A piece of machinery; 
little more. Yet she is judged queen by the attendants about 
her, the maids who feed her, the nurses who gather the eggs 
she lets fall. 

At the laying-open of the termitarium, all is terrific turmoil. 
Nurses gather all the eggs they can and dissolve into hidden 
ways of darkness. The king, lately lying beside the queen, 
plunges pellmell into some secret hiding-place. Squirming 
white babies, glimpsed in the nurseries, vanish like frightened 
sheep behind grey boulders and sprouting plants. Only the 
queen, the monstrous shape, powerless to hide herself, too huge 
to be dragged from the cavern that barely fits her, lies there 


Orient and Occident 


SEVERED BY A MOTOR ROAD 


At Elizabethville in the Belgian Congo a modern highway cuts its way through the center of a large termite hill, the size of which is indicated 
by the African huts nearby. So solid is the material of which they are built that these termitariums provide durable brick with which the natives 
build their huts. A single termitarium has furnished building stone for a whole mission station, leaving a huge quarry twelve feet deep. 
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quietly rippling, letting fall the soft oval eggs; while warrior- 
termites, with lobster-jaws half their total length, hiss menac- 
ingly, and clamp pincers in a death-grip on the human flesh 
that disturbed them. : 

Natives dare not open a termitarium because of the warriors’ 
unreleasing pincers. White men, more fully clothed, are only 
slightly better equipped against them, and become streaked 
with blood as they rush away as from an out-pouring hornet’s 
nest. 

It takes more than a single opening of a termitarium to find 
what its inner life is like. If one runs away expecting to re- 
turn for an intimate glimpse in a quieter, less guarded moment, 
the exposed chambers will be layered with clay. Discreet cur- 
tains of clay cover every room and hall; the royal chamber is 
shrouded in darkness once more. 

If a termitarium is destroyed leaving only the rounded cham- 
ber of the king and queen, it will gradually rise again. Dig 
in, kidnap the queen; the saucer or bowl you put her in soon 
becomes white with eggs; while back in the termitarium, the 
colony adopts another queen, or even two or three, to take the 
rightful one’s place. 

Break only a part of the termitarium. A warrior’s head 
thrusts forth. He whistles for others (a definite whistling 
sound) ; they rush to the hole with great grinding of jaws, plug 
the hole with their horny heads. Other warriors hurl them- 
selves upon you; fastening their pincers in your flesh they re- 
fuse to unlock though you tear their bodies to bits. Behind 


them, the workers, each with a pellet of chewed clay, plaster Seow ro oe 

up the breach, Topical Press 
They work remarkably fast, these builders; but they are ; aes MASI ESS ne BUTS 

millions, walling up safety for their nation's Ife. They rebuild Golfers in the Belson Comey mer cubes pla one of the 

as much as three or four yards of wallina single night. If they hills make a formidable series of natural bunkers over the nine hole 

fail to repair fast enough, warrior-termites (twice their size, course and on the flattened top of one termitarium there is a tee. 


This golfer is preparing to make the best of an awkward lie on the 


and about one warrior to every thirty workers) whistle shrilly, Side oitons Gf the wonnds: 


command greater speed, and the little architects sway in unison 


and redouble their efforts vigorously. 

In that chamber of the queen, 
where no light filters, where only a 
dark, strange, sweetish fragrance per- 
vades, soldiers with great jaws form 
an outer ring, heads out, guarding in 
every direction, much as quail sleep 
at night, heads in a circle, guarding 
north, south, east, west. But warrior- 
termites dare not sleep. They main- 
tain awareness, mindful of the first 
breaking in sound, the least waft of 
a foreign smell. Behind them is end- 
less motion. Multitudes of workers, 
disproportionately small, cram food 
into the midget jaws of the swollen 
queen. Others gather up eggs she 
emits, each egg about the size and 
whiteness of a_ grain of sugar. 
Through exits at either end of the 
oval shell, they enter incubating 
rooms to pile up eggs in heaps. A 
third group of attendants (the groups 
keep interchanging) lick the queen 
at every pore, not merely from affec- 
tion, not merely through pretense of 
cleaning her, but to imbibe the fatty 


fluid she exudes. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY The king, twice a warrior’s size, 


In a termitarium all passage-ways lead to the queen, an ugly bloated creature lying helpless in thirty Samacetiic weight of a worker, 

the cell from which she cannot escape. A monstrosity compared to the thousands of midget Necks Ines Peccuih eee 

warrior termites that guard her and the worker termites that serve her, the queen is a living Ieo 8 10s Set e the queen. €, too, 

machine dedicated to the continuous laying of eggs. In the African termitariums the queen lays is cleaned, sipped from, fed——less so- 

about 40,000 eggs a day; other species are not so prolific. These pictures are of the species odonto- licitously ; huihetiees royal person- 

termes obesus. Ae the left is the queen in her chamber; the picture at the right shows the 
comparative sizes of the queen, the king and a soldier termite. 


age, none the less. 


In the center of that busy mass, looms the queen’s whiteness. 
She rounds up like a white watermelon among so many lively 
specks; pale, with dark planes upon her. Above her arch her 
prison walls. She cannot escape. The walls, of a substance 
similar to the outer termitarium, allow room only for workers 
and warriors to move about. The little doors could scarcely 
permit even her head to pass through. She would still lie 
helpless, the weight of her body hampering escape, should the 
whole saucer-enclosure roll away. 


All roadways lead at last to her. Below her chamber, about 
as far below ground as the termitarium rises above it, lie other 
nurseries, gardens, cellars. Farther removed, both up and 
down, come the nurseries and fungus gardens. Farther still, 
stairways lead out to winding streets. Here are to be found 
the older termites (unless in the inner chamber), digging, en- 
larging tunnels and rooms, building more stairs (always spiral, 
these being easier to climb than straight stairs)—or going 
away on rustling feet to procure food for all. 


Food is wood—dead leaves, dead branches, decaying trees. 
Or it is partly digested wood, passing from mouth to mouth. 
Or it is waste. 


Termites are not alone in doing strange things with their 
waste products. Some of our beautiful American butterflies 
store up their waste for lustrous white, green and yellow in 
their wings. The glittering dung-beetle of the pampas trans- 
mutes its filth into the fine gold adornments we see; so does 
the banded Epeira spider, and even our frogs, our little mo- 
saic lizards. Waste is waste only if you so regard it. Termites 
sanctify it. They use it not for adornment, living in total dark- 
ness, with no eyes to see—but for food, for the inside of their 
homes, for their walls, their covered roadways. A chewed 
nibble circulates from termite to termite till no nutriment 
remains in it; then it becomes building material, street-paving 
or cement. 


They seem to reduce everything to its clean physical ele- 
ments. Their nurseries, tunnels, storerooms stay immaculate, 
because all rubbish is swallowed as food. They eat their cast 
skins, and they eat their dead—carrying the bodies to a high 
part of the termitarium to mellow till mourning-time is over. 
They meticulously groom one another and are as scrupulous 
as ants about their persons. All their bodies are little glasses 
to drink from, exuding, as does the queen, a fatty fluid which 
others drink. 

The babies feed on mushrooms in the fungus gardens some- 
times large as sponges, so that an abandoned nest, its fungus 
uneaten, is often revealed by a great fungus tree. In the store- 
rooms lie moulded pellets of gums, plant juices—clear amber, 
yellow, opaque brown. 

It is remarkable that these soft-bodied creatures can digest 
wood. The bacteria inside them help turn wood into sugar, 
reversing the process uséd in making trees. Cellulose, rich in 
carbohydrates, yet the most indigestible part of wood, is what 
these midgets concern themselves with most. The workers 
feed all others; the warriors are too huge-jawed to procure food 
for themselves; the king, queen and immature-winged forms 
depend solely on food from the workers. 

The workers, about half the size of your littlest finger-nail, 
colorless, flat-headed, soft, short-bodied, are responsible, indi- 
rectly, through feeding-powers, for the enormity of the queen. 
To build termitariums and maintain life inside them, these 
workers gnaw their flabby way into wood, and with inner grind- 
ing machines transmute tender leaves, thick dry clay, into stub- 
born stone. 

In addition to their softness and tininess, they are blind. 
They see none of the dead wood they inevitably reach; can- 
not spy out any of the tunnels they are forced to return 
through; cannot—any of them—see the queen’s whiteness, nor 
the diminutive eggs she yields. The nurses among them place 
the eggs unfalteringly in little layered piles in the incubators, 
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working solely by touch and smell. The architects among 
them carry grain by grain of building substance to repair 
breaches they sense but cannot see. They are phenomenal, 
termites, in the blind sureness of their labors. Yet among 
them dwell millions possessing eyes, who do not work at all. 


Fantastically, each termitarium supports a vast number of 
youths and maidens, several times the size of the workers, 
more nearly the king’s size, who are allowed freedom of hall- 
ways and cellars for a single dispersal flight, to benefit not 
their own termitarium, but some other, or to start a colony 
of their own. 

For months, there has been no rain. African grasslands blaze 
dry, without color. Leaves hang limp on sapless shrubs. Every- 
thing is sun-stricken. Then wind starts blowing from the east, 
ceasing only at night. Clouds make patches against the sun; 
dust rolls before the wind. Of a sudden—rain. Rain deluges 
the termitariums, causing a fringe of grateful green to spring 
up in starved grasses. Radiant flowers—red, yellow, blue—leap 
to life on the soil. Birds sing. Centipedes, dragonflies, crickets 
scurry about, rejoicing in the sudden moisture. Life takes on a 
new lease. 

Toward dusk, eagerly watchful, hovering over each ter- 
mitarium, avid at every possible crevice, eyeing stealthily from 
among grass blades, lurk birds, insects, snakes, natives—waiting. 

Suddenly, the whole termitarium belches forth life. Work- 
ers throw open gates that have not been gates before. Dark 
bodies, white wings, pour out of myriads of openings, out the 


top; back, front, sides—every opening guarded by warriors. | 


Wings are held back tight till the bodies can squeeze through; 
they crowd the doorways; they fling up feebly, having never 
practised flight. The air, the termitarium, the grasses beneath, 
whiten with wings. Every termitarium within sight has become 
a living voleano, throwing forth white frightened forms. The 
bodies fall like snow; they sound like snow, thudding softly 
on bushes, or on water. They rise only a few feet, then floun- 
der, fall, their wings dropping from them fast, plucked off or 
knocked off. They lift backs, or they lift legs or abdomens, 
and snap their wings at the joints. Wingfall is snowfall—but 
not like snow at all are the wild rushing hordes that plunge 
to feast upon them. 

In twenty minutes, all is over. Tomorrow, the ground will 
lie strewn with the inedible wing-films. Millions of termites 
emerged; perhaps twelve escape. See a pair of them running 
over the ground, one carrying two of her four wings, the other 
minus all four. This couple are as large as kings, dark-bodied, 
flat-headed. The maid leads, the youth so close at her heels, 
he seems part of her. Both are children; unprotected, inex- 
perienced in excavating, in building, in feeding themselves. 
But they have lived near the queen; they know what is ex- 
pected of them; and observation could have been theirs, for 
they possess faceted eyes. 

Backs together, shoulder against shoulder, heads down, the 
two of them, the same size, with the same speed, become a 
single shovel in excavating for shelter. They throw out earth 
with jaws and feet. A mound arches above them; they rest 
in darkness. Perhaps workers come upon them in their tun- 
neled ways, to adopt them as new king and queen. 

They mature weeks later. The first eggs from the little queen 
come few at a time; and grow like little living vegetables till 
three times larger than when laid. It takes about three months 
before the babies can be helped from the thin egg-shells. Their 
legs crinkle beneath them; they stand half-crouching, like new- 
born calves, and feed from their mother in a posture similar 
to that of a feeding calf. All look alike; but may develop 
in three years into workers, warriors, or even the wing-possible 
youths and maidens. They go through no intermediate stage 
as ants do, 

As they grow, the original chamber is enlarged to make room 


(Continued on page 45) 
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THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL TOWERS 


Militant San Gimignano and Its Strongholds— 
One of Europe’s Loveliest Medieval Towns 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


This is the second of several articles on the 
hill towns of Italy which Robert Medill is 
contributing to Travet. The first of his 
articles, “The Grandeur of Assisi,” appeared 
in the October issue—Eptror. 


among the hill towns of Italy. The feature that gives 

San Gimignano its great individuality is the group of 
defense towers which soar above its ancient palaces. Save in 
Regensburg, in Germany, I have never visited a town fortified 
in this manner. In the German city a meager three or four 
towers remain and are inconsequential in the architectural 
scheme of the streets, but in San Gimignano these lofty fighting 
tops completely dominate the city. 

While we were yet a long way from the towered metropolis 
we beheld it from an elevated ridge reposing serenely on its 
rounded hill encompassed by its sturdy walls. We were al- 
most startled by the sight of this thicket of massive square 
towers rising over a smzull community in the midst of vine- 
yards and groves, miles from a railway. 


S = GIMIGNANO, the City of Beautiful Towers, is unique 


San Gimignano, beautifully situated amid vineyards and olive groves, 
is one of the most perfectly preserved medieval cities in Italy. 


In the early middle ages San Gimignano was owned and 
ruled by the bishops of Volterra. In the twelfth century 
the citizens began to assert themselves, finally throwing off 
the hampering bonds of feudal ownership and establishing a 


MANY-TOWERED SAN GIMIGNANO 


Thirteen out of the fifty-seven original defense towers of San Gimignano have survived to the present day—a memorial to the century-long conflict 

between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. The tallest—for the law forbade anyone to build a higher one—is that of the Palazzo Comunale. 

Tts bell dates from the fourteenth century. San Gimignano was named fora bishop of Modena who saved his city from destruction by the Huns 
in the sixth century. 


Sleepy-eyed white oxen drag their burdens today through the quiet 

streets of San Gimignano. This venerable fortified city fell asleep 

many centuries ago and only half awakens now to the sound of 

tourist voices. At the end of the narrow thoroughfare rises the 
city’s highest tower. 


self-governing commune. Then began the conquest of neigh- 
boring barons and small, independent cities. These years of 
military vigor and strife inevitably brought the city into fre- 
quent conflict with Volterra and Florence. But in spite of 
these encounters it managed to maintain its position as a 
state of importance, receiving podestas from Siena and Flor- 
ence and concluding treaties with these and other communes 
for the protection of their trade routes. During this period 
the government reposed in the hands of the Grandi, or fight- 
ing knights, descendants of the feudal lords, and of the wealthy 
merchants to whom the silk and wool trades had brought 
great prosperity. Each of these many families possessed its 
fortified dwelling, surmounted by a soaring tower, for in the 
process of time they had split into factions sympathetic to 
Guelph and Ghibelline. No family was safe, amid the bitter 
feuds which followed, without a private stronghold built in 
the fashion of its neighbors’. 

The growing importance of the trading class led, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, to a greater democratization 
of the government, and in 1267 a Captain of the People was 
elected. Under this democracy, the city conquered much ad- 
joining territory with its full complement of towns and vil- 
lages. During the era of prosperity induced by the twin forces 
of trade and conquest the city-republic strengthened its walls, 
and embarked on a program of building, adding hospitals, 
churches, convents and fountains to the municipal scene. Then, 
gradually, came a decline, the inevitable result of ambition 
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and greed. Toward the close of the century, weakened by 
the senseless strife between the nobles, San Gimignano lost 
many of its possessions to Florence and Volterra, although it 
still retained a fair degree of prosperity and importance. 

In 1300, Dante came to San Gimignano as an ambassador 
from Florence to persuade the city to join the Tuscan League. 
After that for a full half-century, the city was torn by in- 
ternecine strife. A great feud between the rival families of 
Ardinghelli, adherents of the Guelphs, and Salvucci, loyal to 
the Ghibellines, continued through generations and divided 
the nobles into rival camps. Trade languished and the popu- 
lation was weakened by the senseless civil warfare. To aggra- 
vate this economic unbalance almost beyond human endur- 
ance, the dreadful Black Death of 1348 made its appearance, 
destroying a great part of the population which had survived 
the ravages of war. Seven years later in almost complete de- 
spair San Gimignano yielded to Florence in a mood of total 
submission. 


Its method of doing so was remarkable and resulted in a 
reciprocal exchange of courtesies which shines like a good 
deed in that very turbulent world which men of the thirteen 
hundreds knew. The governing council of San Gimignano 
sent to the Florentine Republic a blank parchment, stamped 
with the green seal of the city, requesting the Signori to write 
their own terms of federation. In a gesture of generosity the 
Florentines returned it with two lines written obliquely across 
its face—inviting San Gimignano to set forth any terms that 
would be satisfactory to her. Of course this gesture of mu- 
tual trust was on the part of the Florentine Signori more as- 
sumed than real, for they were the conquerors and could 
hardly forget it, but even a pretended magnanimity between 
old adversaries is a bit startling for such a century. When 
these negotiations were finally concluded a Florentine podesta 
sat in the Palazzo Comunale of the smaller town and shortly 
afterward Florence began the construction of a fortress on 
San Gimignano’s summit. With independence finally gone 
many of the ruling families deserted the city for free com- 
munes where their power would be greater and trade could 
be plied more successfully. As a result of this and the loss 
of sovereignty, the prosperity of the many-towered hill town 
gradually waned. With shrunken population and diminished 
trade San Gimignano became a mummy of its once powerful 
self and has remained a mummy, almost unaltered by the pas- 
sage of four centuries. 

The heart of the city is the Piazza del Duomo for here 
were erected the buildings intended to symbolize the town’s 
dearly prized liberties. One of the most commanding struc- 
tures is the Palazzo Comunale, built between 1288 and 
1323, during the time of the city’s democratic ascendancy. Its 
tower is one hundred seventy-four feet high, the tallest in the 
city, and contains the civic bells, being the largest ones cast 
in the fourteenth century. The building itself, three stories in 
height, with an outside staircase and a picturesque courtyard, 
satisfies our most critical view of what a medieval civic palace 
should be. On the second floor is the Sala del Consiglio where 
the Council of the People met. The burghers proudly dec- 
orated it with frescoes shortly after it was built, and in 1317, 
Lippo Memmi was invited to do a very special fresco. He 
painted a Madonna and Child surrounded by a court of 
saintly patrons of the city, showing Nello dei Tolomei of 
Siena, the ruling podesta, kneeling in reverence. It was in 
this hall that Dante, the ambassador from Florence, was re- 
ceived, and addressed the priors, asking their adhesion to the 
Florentine League of Tuscan cities, a mission in which the 
poet was unsuccessful. 

Adjoining the palazzo is the cathedral, commonly called La 
Collegiata, which was built in the twelfth century and en- 
larged in the fifteenth. Its long flight of steps descending to 
the piazza gives it distinction and softens the medieval solemn- 


ity of the whole square. Its walls are covered with frescoes 
by many masters of the period, including Bartolomeo, Taddeo 
di Bartolo, Ghirlandaio, Gozzoli and others, in an extraordinary 
range of subjects, being scenes from the Old and New Tes- 
taments and a highly imaginative painting of the Last Judg- 
ment. This picture by Taddeo di Bartolo is particularly vivid 
in its portrayal of the horrors of hell and seems clearly in- 
tended to strike fear into the hearts of the unregenerate. The 
women of the Middle Ages must have been filled with terror 
as they beheld the wanton manner in which members of their 
sex are being dragged off by the demons of Beelzebub. It is 
evident from the lavishness of the frescoes that the citizens 
spared no expense in making their principal house of worship 
worthy of so fine a city. 

On the opposite side of the piazza is the towered Palazzo 
del Podesta, in these latter days a theater, built in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries as a residence for succeeding 
governors. Its reaching towers rise to a height of one hundred 
sixty-seven feet and it was a law, sternly enforced, that no 
private tower was to exceed it. None did, and none does 
today. Its clock, installed in 1407, struck the hours publicly 
in San Gimignano for the first time. 

Another square adjoins this one, the Piazza della Cisterna, 
built on a sloping hillside, in the center of which stands a 
picturesque old octagonal well approached by a flight of stone 
steps. From this well driven deep under the city the towns- 
folk have been drawing water since 1273. This Square of the 
Cistern is surrounded by towered palaces, time-worn build- 
ings and houses that have been transformed into modest hotels. 

Many other features lend interest to this remarkable city. 
Massive walls surround it and are pierced by battlemented 


gates. Through these portals armed men have walked and 
the stream of commerce has flowed, diminishing from flood 
to tiny trickle, during seven hundred years of varying politi- 
cal, military and commercial fortunes. The hoary walls, built 
snugly into the hillsides, have withstood many a desperate 
assault and given a feeling of security to the citizens when a 
thousand dangers threatened. Churches, enriched by frescoes 
of early masters, show the city’s pride in its possessions, as 
well as its faith in the protecting care of its saints. Of en- 
chanting views over a countryside singing with verdure there 
is no end or limit; they call one at every vantage point and 
halt one’s steps at every corner. 

But the unique charm of the town, a very grim one in- 
deed, lies in its astonishing gray palaces with their huge 
fortified towers. Having withstood ceaseless assaults of enemy 
factions during many decades and resisted the ravages of time 
for as many centuries, they still rise with dignity, even if 
shorn of their power, far above the city’s tiled and moss- 
grown roofs. These towers, visible for many miles over the 
rolling landscape, are best seen en masse in a close-up picture 
from the ruins of the powerful fortress built by the Floren- 
tines on the summit of San Gimignano’s gently rising slope. 
Originally they numbered fifty-six and were erected for the 
most part in the thirteenth century during the piping times of 
political freedom and commercial prosperity. 

Those were the days when, in spite of material well-being, 
every man was enemy to his neighbor; when feuds between 
great families persisted through generations, and security was 
to be had only behind impregnable walls; when political al- 
legiance divided the city into militant groups and might counted 

(Continued on page 44) 


A CORNER OF MEDIEV AL ITALY 


The Piazza della Cisterna, which is seen here from one of the nearby towers, is a perfect fragment of the Medieval Italy which Dante knew. 

The well in the center of the square provided the city with water for generations and many of the surrounding buildings with their Gothic 

windows and tiled roofs date from the fourteenth century. At the upper left is one of the towers of the Palazzo Friana, a typical fortress-palace 
of the past. 
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THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Henning Has- 
lund’s Men anp Gops 1N MONGOLIA as 
the new publication of the National 
Travel Club. After the two previous pub- 
lications, John Brangwyn’s “Everybody’s 
Paris” and Jan and Cora Gordon’s “Por- 
tuguese Somersault,” our readers will find 
contrast and new exhilaration in Henning 
Haslund’s adventures on the boundless 
steppes of Central Asia, the home of the 
last survivors of a vanished world. 

Henning Haslund is an audacious 
young Swedish explorer who has lived 
with the nomads of Mongolia since 1923. 
He knows their language and their way 
of life; he has shared their joys and 
sorrows; he has become the _ trusted 
friend of their chieftains and learned 
their dreams and aspirations. He has 
traveled with camel caravans through 
sun-scorched and wind-tormented deserts; 
he has lived in monasteries and tent 
cities; he has seen tribal warfare and 
fought against desert bandits. 

Few Europeans know so intimately that 
enigmatic land stretching for so many 
hundreds of miles from the Great Wall 
of China, across the Black Gobi, to dis- 
tant Dzungaria and the hidden steppes 
of the Torgut warriors in Khara Shar. 
In Men anp Gops 1n Monco.isA, Hen- 
ning Haslund describes a memorable 
journey through this perilous region. 

Haslund’s adventures began at the 
Bater Halak Sume monastery towards 
whose dazzling white walls and glittering 
roofs thousands of pilgrims journey from 
all parts of Central Asia to pay homage 
to the mysterious Yolros Lama, a re- 
incarnation of Buddha worshipped by 
millions. From this august personage 
Haslund received a prediction of good 
fortune, and under his patronage he wit- 
nessed and photographed dances and re- 
ligious ceremonies which for barbaric 
color are unequalled anywhere in the 
world. 

Then with a caravan of two hundred 
and eighty-nine camels Haslund set out 
for the Black Gobi desert on a long and 
desperate journey that was to last for 
many months. He experienced the intol- 
erable weariness of caravaning and the 
unforgettable thrills of discovery. He 
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knew the terrors of the desert and its 
wonders. At Etsin-Gol he saw the fort- 
ress of the “Black Hero,” for years the 
dreaded scourge of Central Asia. For 
the first time he explored the unchart- 
ed waters of the mysterious salt lake of 
Socho-Nor. Accused as a criminal by 
the Mongols of Cherchen, Haslund’s 
knowledge of religious formulas and mys- 
tical incantations saved his life and 
earned him the rank of shaman. Every- 
where he went there was wonder and 
excitement:—in the mountain passes of 
“Snow Country” of the Altyn-tagh; in 
Urumchi, city of intrigue and conflict; 
in the villages of Sarts, Chinese, Khoros, 
Buryats, Khirgiz; and in many monas- 
teries of red- and yellow-robed lamas. 

Finally, there was the journey to the 
land of the Torguts, descendants of those 
brave nomads whose flight across Asia 
has been so brilliantly described by De 
Quincy—an exploit without parallel in 
history. The migration of a whole peo- 
ple in 1771 occupied seven months and 
took them through 2500 miles of steppe 
and desert. What Haslund has discovered 
about the Torguts and his experience at 
the palace of “The Khan in the West” 
constitutes the most fascinating part of 
his book. Here the past and the present 
merge; once more, with flying banners 
and flashing swords, the bright caval- 
cades of Mongol warriors ride through 
the centuries. 

MEN AND Gops IN Moncotta is beau- 
tifully written and deeply felt and it 
must rank with the best travel literature 
of our time. All of Mongolia is here: 
its magnificent legends and history, its 
lamas and chieftains, its lonely yurts and 
wandering hunters, its religious fanatics 
dying on long desert pilgrimages, its 
mighty monasteries, its savage justice, its 
occultism, its invincible vitality, its grim 
life of eternal hardship and struggle. As 
Owen Lattimore, himself a veteran Mon- 
golian traveler, has said: “Henning Has- 
lund writes as if the saga-makers of old 
had risen from their graves to endow 
him.” 

This edition of MEN anp Gops 1n Mon- 
GOLIA is specially printed for members 
of the National Travel Club. It is a hand- 
some volume of 358 pages with 57 re- 
markable illustrations and a map, and a 
jacket in full color. The price to mem- 
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bers of the National Travel Club will be 
$2.50, postpaid. Later it will be issued 
by a regular publisher for the general 
public at twice this sum. 

New members of the Club, and those 
who are not regular subscribers to the 
Club’s publications, may secure copies of 
MEN AnD Gops in Monco.ia by writing 
to the secretary. 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


In the October issue of “Travel” the 
date of the forthcoming Texas Centen- 
nial Central Exposition was incorrectly 
given. This exposition will open in Dal- 
las, Texas, on June 1, 1936. 

In addition to celebrating the dramatic 
history of one of our greatest south- 
western states during the stirring period 
of Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston, 
the exposition will present a picture of 
Texas as it is today. $25,000,000 is to 
be spent in buildings in which will be 
shown the panorama of the progress of 
this state, this nation and the entire 
world during the last century. 

This exposition will attract to Texas 
thousands of Americans who want to see 
a state equal in size to most nations, equal 
in production to most nations, with its 
great systems of cardinal highways, its 
diversified industries, its vast farms, and 
its beautiful and progressive cities. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to eliminate the 
following hotels from the Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin: 

FranceE—the Grand Hotel des Postes 
et du Commerce at Periguex; the Hotel 
d’Angleterre at Rouen; and the Modern 
Hotel at St. Jean-de-Luz. 

SWITZERLAND—the Nevada Palace at 
Adelboden. 
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on this fascinating outdoor vacation trip between 
NEw YORK and CALIFORNIA, via HAVANA and the PANAMA CANAL. 


% You sail at eleven o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing. A convenient hour for both passengers 
and their ‘‘bon voyage wishers.” 
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Experienced travelers choose this trip which 
combines a sea voyage, visits to foreign lands 
and the worth-while sights of America. 


The more you have travelled the more you will 
be impressed by the thoughtfully planned 
spaciousness of the “Big 3”... their almost 
complete absence of vibration, and the under- 
standing service that takes care of every detail. 


Decks are exceptionally broad, well shaded. 
Public rooms, airy and attractive. Two out- 
door pools on each ship. The spotless state- 
rooms, all outside, were designed for rest. Com- 
fortable beds (not berths). Hot water is really 
hot, and there are plenty of towels. Also suites 
with private bath and deck verandah. 


Henama Fe 


International Mercantile Marine Co.—1 Broadway and 601 Fifth Ave., 


steady that “golf” seems almost like that on 
their home greens at Beverly Hills. 


_— ‘ : : Be 

% Mr. John C. Miller “snaps” Mrs. Miller on > Evenings are delightfu! 
El Prado in Havana. Plenty of time is al- 
lowed ashore there and in Panama. 


mally gay. Dancing on deck... toa GOOD 
orchestra. Or movies, if you prefer. Or both! 


eh, 


AIR CONDITIONED dining rooms add to 
your enjoyment of the unexcelled cuisine. No 
detail that can increase the comfort or plea- 
sure of the voyage has been omitted. 


SPECIAL “CIRCLE TOURS”, Combination Home 
Town to Home Town Rates, First Class $275 up, 
Tourist Cabin $215 up, includes everything on board 
ship and a choice of train routes. For sea trip alone, 
First Class $185 up, Tourist Cabin $120 up, 25% 
reduction on round trip. 


Also 16-17 Day All Expense Cruises. 
To the Caribbean—Panama—South America. $255 
up. Wide choice of itineraries. Sailings all year 
round. Special folder with particulars upon request. 


See your travel agent for further details. 


New York—Offices in principal cities 


Miss Betty Jane Freund likes the big open 
air pool, There are two on each ship. 


lly cool, and infor- % You pass through the Panama Canal by 
day. Luncheon on deck, so that you won’t 
miss a moment of this fascinating transit. 


%& You will make friends on this famous “sunshine 


Mr. & Mrs. Frank Burnaby find the ship so *& “In the swim” almost any hour of the day. *& Miss Joan Crosby ‘catches’? the camera- 
man just as he snaps a group admiring a 
typically gorgeous Caribbean sunset. 


es 


%& Siesta Hour. Decks are broad, well shaded. 
Open to the sun and breeze, they offer a gio- 
tious view of the sparkling sea. 


The “Big Three” 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S. S. VIRGINTA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Largest vessels in coast-to-coast service 
(33,000 toms each) 


as ss 


route’, as well as enjoy an outdoor vacation. 


stands for 


Pilgrim & Polk & Peking...Pygmy 


Penang & Peiping 


PILGRIM 


Ashamed of their poverty, Japanese 
priests of long ago went always with their 
faces hidden. And even today, alms-beg- 
ging pilgrims seek their shrines through- 
out Japan with peep-holed baskets hiding 
all their features. 


POLK 

S. S. President Polk is one of the huge 
fleet of world-cruising President Liners 
that sail every week: from New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, via Hawaii 
and the Sunshine Route to the Orient and 
Round the World .. . allow you'to circle 
the globe in luxury, stop-over as you 


choose, for but $854 First Class 


PEKING 


Easily reached from President Liner 
ports is China’s old-time capital, Peking 
. . . acity so fascinating and so gay that 
when, ten years ago, the government was 
moved eight hundred miles away, only 
one legation went south with it, to 
Nanking. 


PEIPING 


China changes slowly. When Peking 
ceased to be the capital the city’s name 
became officially Peiping, but only map 
makers took note. And renaming a street 
in one-time German Tientsin resulted 
only in Ex-German Bund! 


PICK 


President Liner cruises let you visit any 
off-route, inland places that you pick. 
Stop-over at will. Make whatever side- 
trips you choose. Then continue on the 
next or another of these world’s only 
regular-world-cruising ships. 


PYGMY 


People, we are told, are much alike the 
whole world over. Not far from Manila, 
however, lives a tribe of Negritos, pyg- 
mies less than four feet tall. While south 
in the Philippines live orchid worshippers 
. . . and another people, so pagan that 
they have no word for Deity. 


PENANG 

The gorgeous, tropic Malay city of Pe- 
nang is just one of 21 ports in 14 differ- 
ent countries where eyen the shortest of 
President Liner world cruises gives you 
ample time ashore. Others are Havana, 
Panama, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Colom- 
bo, Bombay, Port Said, Alexandria, Na- 
ples, Genoa, Marseilles. Take only 104 
days (85 if you cross America by train) 
or up to two full years. 


POOL 


Every President Liner has every state- 
room outside (with full-size twin beds in- 
stead of ordinary steamer berths), a 
sunny outdoor swimming pool... the same 
fine service and excellent American food. 


PURSE 


President Liner fares are low and favor- 
able exchange in many of the places on 
their route makes go-as-you-please trips 
easy on purses. 


Your Travel Agent will be glad to show 
you how very little you need spend for 
sightseeing expense. Or write us at 604 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 So. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, or 311 California 
Street, San Francisco. Offices in other 
principal cities. 
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INVITATION TO THE FIESTA 


(Continued from page 10) 


are Alvarado, Cortéz’s most famous 
lieutenant, and Malinche, or Marina, 
the Indian girl from Oaxaca who was 
the most important Christian convert 
in early Mexican history and acted 
as interpreter, mistress, and indis- 
pensable adviser to Cortéz during the 
conquest. Between the lines of 
dancers, clowning solo, is a man in 
a black mask with a whip, the tradi- 
tional fun-maker and bogey-man of 
all Indian ceremonials. 

Las Conquistas begins with a dance, 
a complicated kind of Virginia reel, 
to the strange  one-two-three-four- 
(skip)-six rhythm of the Indian-de- 
rived music supplied by a fiddler or 
two. Remembering this is a play 
about war, you may be surprised to 
see an Aztec and a Spaniard swing- 
ing each other as partners, or advanc- 
ing toward each other only to bow 
and retreat. But that is Indian 
drama: the antagonisms are already 
sufficiently symbolized in the cos- 
tumes, so the dance-patterns may be 
as free as necessary without danger 
of confusion. And they are—patterns 
of line, of color, of movement, and es- 
pecially patterns of sound. The dance 
lasts at least twenty minutes, and be- 
fore it is over you will be hypnotized; 
your heart will almost be skipping 
that silent fifth beat, to descend with 
double force on the sixth, in rhythm 
with the fiddles, the stamping feet, 
the lunging bodies, and the high tinny 
thrash of twenty tin rattles. 

Then the play proper begins. The 
chances are it has never been written 
down—this particular version—but 
only passed on by word of mouth for 
generations; and though it lasts two 
hours or more and the lines are all 
in rhyming verse, with some very 
long speeches, seldom does an actor 
need prompting. When speaking 
lines, the characters are almost never 
still, but pace to and fro as they re- 
cite, changing direction roughly at 
the end of each couplet. Speak a 
couplet while talking with your in- 
terlocutor; then turn and speak an- 
other while walking back; turn again 
and speak and walk—and so on, as 
monotonous as that. 

Yet the play gets on. Cortéz ar- 
rives at Vera Cruz, sends a message 
to Montezuma that he has come to 
save him and all Mexicans through 
the one true God. Montezuma de- 
fiantly rejects the offer. Malinche is 
converted, deserts to Cortéz. The 
first battle—symbolized in a second 
dance, with the opposing “armies” 
close to each other and rhythmically 
clashing their “swords”—results in a 
Spanish victory. Cortéz enters the 


Aztec capital (Mexico) and_ takes 
Montezuma prisoner, etc., all very 
close to historical fact. But, after 


a decisive battle in which Cortéz is 
wounded, it ends as one expects, with 
a complete triumph for Christian 
arms and armor. The barbarians sub- 
mit to wholesale baptism, and both 
sides join in a final dance in celebra- 
tion—a repetition of the complex six- 
beat reel. At the “curtain” the Span- 
iards cry “Viva Mexico!” The Mex- 
icans reply with “Viva Espana!” Cor- 
téz proposes “Viva la Unién—long live 
the Union (of Spaniards and Indi- 
ans)!” and all the actors, plus many 
in the audience, respond with a tre- 
mendous “Viva!” 


Bullfighting is exclusively a_big- 
city affair, and so outside our prov- 
ince. But at our fiesta there may be 
a modified form of it, ranging from 
primitive bull-baiting down to our 
own bull-dogging, steer-roping and 
riding. And at night (or the night 
before) there will probably be toritos 
or a castillo—home-made fireworks. 
Toritos are*light frames of wood, only 
vaguely suggesting a bull, bearing the 
powder-fuses of an elaborate _fire- 
work; they are worn over the head 
and shoulders by men who seem mir- 
aculously to escape being burned 
when the fuses go off into showers of 
stars and colored fire. In castillos 
(literally “little castles”), the frame 
of sticks supporting the powder-fuse 
resembles roughly the castellated type 
of New York skyscraper. Some cas- 
tillos are fully sixty feet high—the 
most complicated and beautiful fire- 
works to be seen anywhere. In the 
States one would cost a thousand dol- 
lars; in Mexico it is made by hand 
for the price of the powder and sticks, 
and no two are ever alike. 

The castillo does not go off all at 
once. krom the Mexican point of 
view this would be a great waste and 
little fun. No, the performance takes 
some twenty minutes, is highly drama- 
tized and full of suspense. First the 
lower storeys explode into fountains 
of red and green, or hiss into several 
madly spinning pinwheels, and the 
sea of hats and rebozos nods approval. 
Then these preliminary flares go dark, 
and there is only one gently sputter- 
ing fuse aglow like a spark on the 
huge castillo. Has it gone out? You 
wonder. But all of a sudden there 
is a loud fizz, crackling, a burst of 
colored light—and a higher stage of 
the castle is spitting fire and sparks. 

A good castillo! By successive 
stages, each more elaborate and beau- 
tiful than the last, the drama literally 
mounts toward a climax at the tip- 
top. There are apparently innocent 
little arrangements of twigs that, when 
they burst into flame, expand and in- 
flate themselves into huge jeweled 
globes that turn upon a central axis 
like a planet. Others unfold into 
squares, cubes, wheels within wheels. 
By the time the apex is reached, the 
crowd is on tiptoe; you sense a sub- 
dued panic in the agitation of hats 
and rebozos as the tiny fizzing spark 
creeps upward. Invariably, when it 
gets there, you are caught unprepared. 
Bang! crackle! whoosh! Something 
explodes! something else vomits a 
fiery fountain and from the extreme 
tip of the castle, gathering strength 
with a spinning swish, a ring of red- 
white-and-green fire lifts itself clear 
of support, and, caught by the wind, 
goes sailing high over our heads, a 
bright-hued ‘umbrella of fire, to burn 
itself out in the heavens and fall, ex- 
tiguished, a quarter-mile away! 

Si, si, a good castillo! and a good 
fiesta! What luck that the govern- 
ment dissembled! 

And now to go and gather up one’s 
things, pack the baskets, the burros, 
the carts, the jitneys, and trek the two 
or three days home, and wait for the 
next available fiesta. One is not much 
richer for this one—not in money, 
that is—but never mind. One is very, 


very satisfied with life. 
* ok & 
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varied headdresses, the sometimes 
fine embroidery of their tunics, or of 
their trousers, wrapped below the 
knees in snug-fitting homespun leg- 
gings. They are usually taller, health- 
ier, and better looking than the local 
Chinese women—but alas, too many 
suffer from goiter. 

Do not permit these details to dis- 
concert you. Yunnanfu, despite all 
this, is richly edifying for the traveler. 
It is a city of thousands of small 
shops, selling native goods and simple 
manufactures, and as in Peking these 
are grouped according to their wares. 
Buildings are shoddy affairs, mostly 
of- one story (excepting of course 
the splendid old yamens and some de- 
caying temples, of fine architectural 
line), and they have but three solid 
walls, one in front being collapsible 
—taken down every morning, boarded 
up tightly every night. Such struc- 
tures line shoe street, hat street, and 
the jade, ivory, amber, cotton, silk, 
tin, fur, leather, piece goods, provi- 
sions, exchange, tea house, opium, 
flower—and second-hand streets. 

Of these, the last is certainly the 
most satisfactory. You can name few 
things of ordinary human utility that 
do not sooner or later oceur there. 
“Second-hand” is perhaps not the 
word for this street of abandoned 
things; “old-discards,” the Chinese 
term, is better, for most of the goods 
on display have gone through many 
lives and many hands. Nothing bet- 
ter indicates the scant survival mar- 
gin of the mass economy than a visit 
to these wonderful markets. Every- 
thing, even a tiny length of string, 
has its recognized cash value in Yun- 
nanfu. You can scarcely lay aside a 
thing that some scavenger will not 
pounce upon with the joy of a Boy 
Scout turning up a Spanish doubloon. 

Kerosene tins, for example, are 
highly prized, and are ingeniously 
employed in several small industries. 
Toys, water tanks, flour bins, teapots, 
tea kettles, grain containers, picture 
frames, boxes of all kinds, charcoal 
stoves, and a wide variety of kitchen 
utensils, are made from them. [I still 
have a film-pack adaptor fashioned 
from a Standard Oil tin made by a 
Yunnanese tinsman. 

Cigarette boxes, coffee tins, every 
kind of box, pictures, paper prints, 
broken buttons, bones, bits of leather, 
soleless shoes—none of these ever 
sees the junk heap. In Yunnanfu 
there are no junk heaps, unless sec- 
ond-hand street itself is one glamor- 
ous refuse dump. Odd ends of twine 
and frayed wrapping paper are much 
valued; both paper and twine are ex- 
pensive and the stores do not wrap 
up purchases. A whole class of men 
hangs on the thread of life merely by 
picking up scraps of nothingness from 
the streets. The government has dif- 
ficulty keeping official proclamations 
posted, for these cards make excellent 
fuel; likewise advertising posters 
have a brief span. Cigarette ends are 
snared by a corps of collectors hired 
by small local tobacco companies; 
they are re-rolled into choice blends 
such as “Tiger’s Heart,” and “Sun 
Yat-sen.” Caveat emptor! 

Do not, however, be misled into 
supposing that the Yunnanese are in- 
dustrious. On the contrary they are, 


unlike most Chinese, magnificently 
indifferent to the brisk demands on 
energy in trade and business. Noth- 
ing can induce the average Yunnanese 
to open shop before ten o’clock in 
the morning, and nothing can _ in- 
duce a craftsman to hurry with his 
work, 

It took me two weeks to get a saddle- 
maker to produce a pair of leather 
straps for my bedding roll. 1 went 
to a local tailor to have a rough 
woolen overcoat made for my expedi- 
tion; he was recommended to me as 
the “most competent in town.” I did 
not ask about price; I set no time 
limit; I simply wanted an overcoat. 
“No,” said he, “I cannot make it. 
I have too much business already. I 
want no more.” The offer of cash in 
advance did not in the least affect 
his decision. He was unalterably op- 
posed to business expansion. 

While I lived with the American 
consul he decided to have a_ book- 
case made, and called in some car- 
penters. They carefully looked over 
the specimen he desired copied—a 
simple single-shelf affair, without any 
doors, requiring no ingenuity to pro- 
duce. They thought they could fin- 
ish one like it in six weeks! When 
the consul protested that a_ child 
could make it in three days, the car- 
penters gravely picked up their an- 
cient tools and marched off without 
a word. They were thoroughly in- 
dignant. 

Under such circumstances the Can- 
tonese immigrants tend to dominate 
trade and industry. Despite the in- 
security of life and property, they 
find the venture in Yunnanfu worth- 
while, for competition is so unnotice- 
able that fortunes can be made in a 
few months. Biggest of all their en- 
terprises is the financing of the opium 
traffic—but for that a separate article 
would be needed, for the opium pro- 
duction of Yunnan, roughly eight 
million pounds annually, is a vast 
and much involved subject. 

Even the Szechuanese are progres- 
sive, compared with Yunnan’s native 
offspring, and although handicapped 
by their extraordinary dialect (which 
excites great ridicule throughout the 
province), they are becoming an eco- 
nomic power. Practically all of the 
fur and silk hongs are owned by 
Szechuanese, and their guilds dom- 
inate many other branches of inter- 
provincial commerce. 

Of course many of the “Chinese” 
of Yunnan have in them strains of 
aboriginal blood, and this may ex- 
plain some of their ineptness at trade. 
An estimate of the proportion of gen- 
uine Chinese in the population is ex- 
tremely difficult to hazard, because 
the tribesmen, once they have “turned 
Chinese,” henceforth adopt the Chi- 
nese dress, language and customs, and 
deny their aboriginal origin. Prob- 
ably the true Han-jen, or real Chi- 
nese, do not number more than 4,- 
000,000 out of the total Yunnan pop- 
ulation estimated at 10,000,000. Sin- 
ization of the aborigines has been 
going on for hundreds of years, but 
especially since the Ming and _ the 
Ch’ing Dynasties, and if Yunnan is 
ever modernized most of the remain- 
ing tribal cultures will probably de- 
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Shop in the 
ROSE-COLORED CITY 


Jaipur is an enchanting town near Agra where temples, 
shops, and dwellings all are pink. It’s slow-moving and 
easy-going, but it has some of the most fascinating shops 
in India. What would you like to bargain for .. . a beauti- 
ful vase inlaid with mother-of-pearl? A charming boudoir 
box of carved teak or ivory? A grotesque bracelet of ancient 
jade? Jaipur is a treasure-house of gifts you'd travel over 
half the world and never duplicate. 

Hardly a city in India hasn’t some attraction you will 
always remember. No wonder Mark Twain said: “India is 
the land all men long to see, and having had a glimpse, 
wouldn’t trade for all the world’s other sights.” 

Travel costs are low: $15 to $20 a day per person... 
less if party consists of two or three. Full information and 
itineraries from India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 E. 


57th Street, New York... or the better travel agents. 
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ISIT the greatest 
natural wild life 
sanctuary in the world— 
larger than the whole 
State of New Jersey— 
harboring over a quar- 
ter ofa million free- 
roaming African game 
animals. Motor 
through it, honking 

the lions out of your 
\. path — stay at a rest 
a camp (equipment sup- 
S$ plied), and experience 
the eerie thrills of an 


African night. 


Get your own close- 
up camera shots of gir- 
affe, zebra, water- 


buck; herds of graceful 
impala, hippos and 
crocodiles. Bring home 
your own African 
wild-life movies! 


Kruger National Park 
alone is worth a visit to 
South Africa. But South 
Africa offers many other 
adventures and marvelous 
sights — all conveniently 
accessible by luxurious 
train service, airplane, or 
motor bus. 


There is sporty golf for 
you on excellent courses, 
good tennis, fishing 
and surf bathing. 


See fresh scenes 
and new skies in the 
wonderful climate 
of South Africa! 


For full information, 
apply to 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons- 
Lits, Inc., 587-Y, Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or any of their 
branch offices; or any of the other 
leading tourist and travel agen- 
cies throughout the world. 
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cay very rapidly and disappear entirely. 

Ordinarily the Chinese regard the 
aborigines with great contempt, and 
it was only late in the Manchu Dy- 
nasty that they were admitted to com- 
petition in the government literary 
examinations. The great majority re- 
main totally illiterate today. Preju- 
dice against them still exists, which 
explains why in the cities they quickly 
accept Sinization. Nevertheless, their 
physical strength, and especially their 


historic prowess at arms, are greatly 
respected by the softer Chinese, and 
Yunnan is at the moment, in fact, 
ruled by a Lolo tribeman—the only 
aborigine to hold high office in China. 
His name is Lung Yun, which means 
“Dragon Cloud,” and he is a fitting 
successor to the Mongols who in 
Marco Polo’s time ruled this hearty 
“Land of the Black Jang,” where men 
ate their meat raw, “raw, just as we 
eat meat that is dressed.” 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL TOWERS 
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more than right. Only when assailed 
by rival republics and greedy auto- 
cracies did the citizens of San Gimig- 
nano bury their animosities and make 
united cause against the common foe. 

Picture, if you will, in terms of to- 
day, what such conditions must have 
meant? Think of your neighbors to 
the right and left of your home, peace- 
able citizens with whom you chat 
daily as you go to business or about 
your social pleasures; then picture 
these citizens armed to the teeth, 
watching your movements through 
slits in the walls of their towers, hat- 
ing and fearing you, and planning 
vengeance at the first opportunity. 
Your nearest friend is perhaps three 
houses away, or even in the next 
street, and the hungry eyes of death 
stare at you every time you emerge 
from your private fortress. Incredible 
and uncomfortable as it seems, we 
know that this is a fair picture of the 
daily life of San Gimignano during 
its turbulent years of civil strife and 
family feuds. The towers are silent 
witnesses to these events. 

Of this forest of defense columns 
only thirteen have survived the ages, 
but these stalwart veterans will remain 
for future generations; in 1928 San 
Gimignano was constituted a national 
monument, and ordinances now pre- 
vent the demolition of any historic 
structure. 

As we wandered over the scene it 
seemed only a _ step back to the 
troubled days of the early republic, 
for we could identify at will the som- 
ber palaces of the proud families of 
the period. Two dynasties in par- 
ticular emerge fiom the general wel- 
ter. Their members become vivid 
personages to us as we behold the 
very palaces, grimly towered, in which 
they lived their lives, gave banquets, 
carried on intrigues, hated, loved and 
fought. Standing on one side of the 
Piazza della Cisterna are the partly 
dismantled columns of the palace of 
the Ardinghelli, two scions of which 
were accused by the Salvucci of con- 
spiracy and beheaded at the stairs of 
the Palazzo Pubblico. Near-by, fring- 
ing the edge of the Piazza del Duomo, 
rise the twin towers and remains of 
the Salvucci palace. This in its turn 
was burned following a riot in the 
town over the injustice of that sen- 
tence, vengence meted out by the 
townsfolk at the instance of the Ar- 
dinghelli. In all probability mem- 
bers of these two families were bap- 
tized Christians and the teachings of 
their professed Master sometimes 
must have made inroads upon their 


consciousness. In general, however, 
they seemed to prefer the usty trump- 
etings of the Pentateuch, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, to such 
gentle philosophy as “resist not evil.” 
In the end the bitterness of the utter 
destruction of their civic liberties, 
after decades of violence, may have 
given them greater respect for the 
force of gentleness. 

The towers of San Gimignano are 
omnipresent. You see them from 
every street and at every turning. 
They give a very definite character 
to the city, enchanting the visitor of 
today, for strife so long as it is in 
the past is often picturesque. En- 
circling this conical metropolis are 
thoroughfares that follow every con- 
tour of the hill, frequently running 
between walls with terrace gardens 
and miniature vineyards sentineled by 
cypresses. From these circumambient 
streets others of more vigorous char- 
acter ascend sharply or descend ab- 
ruptly, sometimes becoming stairways 
in their waywardness. And at the 
end of every street is a vista ending 
in a tower or in a view over miles 
of beautiful Tuscan countryside. 

In the glory of its medieval days 
San Gimignano must have consisted 
of narrow thoroughfares between 
blocks of fortress-like buildings 
whose challenging columns of ma- 
sonry rose dramatically on every hand. 
Here, really, is the prototype of the 
modern skyscraper city. Proportion- 
ally, San Gimignano in its prime 
must have resembled downtown New 
York, with its canyonlike streets 
flanked by structures that pierce the 
sky, save that its buildings were mil- 
itary instead of commercial. 

Of that extraordinary metropolis of 
the past the present-day town gives a 
reduced but splendid reflection. 
Shrunken vastly since the zenith of 
the city’s glory, this picture is not 
without pathos, for it depicts some- 
thing from which the pulse of life 
has departed. The streets today are 
half deserted, their stream of activity 
gone, never to return. The towers, 
once flaunting their boundless vitality 
and power, are empty shells, mere 
symbols of a strength that has long 
since vanished. But in spite of this 
San Gimignano has proved itself age- 
less. It has held the torch of mediev- 
alism aloft so that we of the twenti- 
eth century may sense the spirit of 
that earlier age; we may almost see 
the hot life blood coursing through its 
veins, and may know the stuff of 
which a militant hilltop city was 
made. 
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for their similarly growing mother. 
She enlarges, not by skin-casts, but by 
distension. Her head, shoulders, 
arms, legs, stay the same size as the 
king’s, but her body swells terrific- 
ally. At first a half-inch long, it swells 
until all its segments stand a_ half- 
inch apart. She swells for two years, 
three. By the third or fourth year, 
her abdomen is two thousand times 
the rest of her body. The room hold- 
ing her has keen enlarged to accom- 
modate her size. The termitarium, 
consisting at first of only that central 
chamber, has been arched, pushed up, 
pushed out, always from inside, so 
that it seems possessed of the power 
of self-growth; then pulled down in- 
side, arch by arch, pillar by pillar, 
to make room for more incubators 
and nurseries, and for the vast dome 
that insures the dampness, ventila- 
tion, and warmth essential to term- 
ite life. 

Inflating in pace with that outer 
growth, continually swells the queen. 
At last, she is too huge to move. Her 
arms and legs are helpless to bear 
her weight. Her head, good only for 
feeding, can no longer lead the way. 
She had eyes, but eyes are little use 
to her now. She lies stretched full- 
length in that stony casket little larger 
than herself, a white sausage shape, 
with little life of itself; yet the source 
of abundant life. 


To a queen bee, surely the life of ~ 


a termite queen would seem a night- 
mare. The queen of the hive at least 
walks, she moves from place to place; 
she needs average only about one 
egg a minute. The queen of the 
termitarium lays an egg every second, 
or every two seconds, with clock- 
like consistency, 40,000 a day, mil- 
lions in a year. When the termitar- 
ium is three or four years old, the 
eggs and larvae inside, at any scoop- 
ing, might well fill a bushel basket. 

Natives of the lower caste roast the 
larvae and eat them as tiny grains of 
rice. They have various devices for 
urging out the termites, then raking 
them off into water. They pound 
the bodies of older termites into paste 
and with flour make a sort of almond- 
tasting cake which even tourists en- 
joy. The sweet queen is considered 
rarest delicacy of all. But usually the 
termite-workers enjoy her themselves. 
When she shows signs of age, they 
starve her and consume her. From 
maidens who have not yet grown 
wings, and now will never grow them, 
the workers select several, giving a 
small harem to the aged king—but 
these all stay small; only a true queen 
becomes mammoth. If both king and 
queen die, any winged couple in the 
nest may become the crowned heads, 
or perhaps the royal pair is a couple 
captured during dispersal flight and 
held for this purpose. 

So much for that inner life which 
naturalists glimpse. Their outer life 
is equally fantastic. Wherever ter- 
mites go, they take hallways with 
them—clay walls as inevitable to 
them as the shell to the turtle’s back. 
Warmth, darkness, protection, travel 
along. These soft beings cannot work 
without cover; they attack nothing 
from without. 

In their subterranean tunnels, they 
sense that somewhere, yards to their 


north or west, farther yards skyward, 
hangs a little clump of twisted dead 
wood, a dying branch at the top of 
a tree. They want that branch. They 
tunnel underground till they strike the 
tree, make a hole in the trunk from 
inside; the wary head of a warrior 
thrusts out; he signals safety. Heads 
of workers appear, each with a clay 
pellet, which he lays in place, the 
first pellets glued to the tree, the next 
ones rounded up on each other; so 
that as more pellets are brought 
forth, gradually a gaspipe climbs the 
trunk, with only little foreheads or 
an occasional jaw visible from with- 
out. 

Sometimes a whole tree is plastered 
with clay, every branch reddened with 
it—then a street stops in midair, be- 
cause the branch held only living 
twigs, not any dead leaf the termites 
sought. These plaster-casts of trees 
dry in sun, and eventually drop to the 
forest floor. Other clay tunnels run 
over ground, climb rocks, disappear 
in trunks of fallen trees, enter pave- 
ments, even houses—though termes 
bellicosus are not usually the termites 
who devastate houses. 

Termites prefer dead wood; it is 
easier to gnaw through, better for as- 
similation. But dead wood in the 
form of furniture, chairs, chests, win- 
dowsills, rafters, telegraph poles, 
fences, porches, bookcases, books— 
made by men of living wood cut down 
in its prime, with all nutriments in- 
side it—that tastes best. 

Travelers report returning to tem- 
porary houses, and finding the pic- 
tures eaten from their walls, the pic- 
ture frames devoured and vanished, 
the glass corroded and left rakishly 
in place, while along the wall, up close 
to the ceiling, runs a narrow tube of 
clay. Boots left overnight on the floor 
are found eaten, their place taken by 
a mound of clay as high as the boots, 
as long, only a single remaining eye- 
let telling of what once was expen- 
sive leather. A clay tunnel climbs 
to the provisions trunk. Aghast, ex- 
pecting the worst, the hungry owner 
lifts tins of foodstuffs—all empty, the 
tin-tops corroded, the contents gone. 
Glass bottles, whether wooden or 
metal-stoppered, are corroded by the 
termites’ saliva; then easily pene- 
trated. Mattresses on beds are eaten; 
beds all but topple at a touch. 

A village ravaged by plague and 
forsaken has been consumed so whole- 
heartedly that inside four years noth- 
ing remained—not a fencepost, not a 
leaning pillar or roof, all devoured 
by the eager ravishers. Ships, bridges, 
houses, valuable papers, pelts, enter 
the small firm mouths of termites. De- 
spite precautions taken against them, 
they devour millions of dollars worth 
of possessions annually. 

The termites of Africa are plough- 
men of the soil, doing for the tropics 
what earthworms do for us. Earth- 
worms exist in Africa, but most of the 
year, because of hard baked soil, must 
lie curled in the base of their bur- 
rows. Their tunneling, eating, casting, 
are impossible except shortly after the 
rainy season. But termites with their 
invincible little jaws labor the year 
through. They mix soil with saliva, 
chewed grasses, partially digested 

(Continued on page 46) 
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leaves and add to soil richness. 
Greedily, these scavengers sweep the 
forest-floor, pick up every dead leaf, 
go rummaging gaily among branches 
and gather in dead twigs. A giant 
tree crashes in the silent forest. It 
fells other trees in its path, tears 
down ropes and coils of vines, deposits 
snakes, lizards, orchids, ferns—all that 
strange life that a second ago sunned 
itself in the forest-top. Within an 
hour, seeming to have come from 
that other world in the treetop, too, 
termites swarm the fallen trunk. You 
cannot see them; but clay tunnels be- 
gin to coil across the tree. They pass 


inward—and almost at once, from base 
to crown, the tree is riddled to dust. 

Or in a clearing at hot noon, when 
all else sleeps—birds softly drowsing 
snakes in their torpor—in their gal 
leries are to be heard the little eager 
termites crawling, gnawing, chewing, 
with now and then a shrill whistling 
from the foreman warrior; or the 
beating of their countless heads in 
rapid unison—as they round up more 
clay-covered streets, over the ground, 
in stumps, in bushes, and devour 
stealthily, inevitably, their daily por- 


tion of wood. 
* * * 
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By the year 1674, Laghet had be- 
come known throughout the country 
for hundreds of miles because of the 
many miracles performed on diseased 
persons. As the years rolled away 
it became the custom for anyone who 
had had a marvelous escape from 
death by any cause to have the story 
set forth in a picture. When the pic- 
ture was completed, either by the per- 
son, or someone he had engaged to 
perform the work, the owner made a 
pilgrimage to the monastery and 
hung it on the wall of one of the 
four long corridors which form a per- 
fectly square gallery around the 
chapel. The first picture to start the 
collection was hung in the year 1703. 
In the last 231 years these ex-votos 
have accumulated to such an extent 
that there will soon be no more room 
on the gallery walls. 

After a careful study, during several 
hours each day, for nearly a week, I 
was more than ever impressed with 
the realization that truth is far, far 
stranger than any fiction, for here in 
pictures—the truthfulness of which 
cannot be doubted—are wonderful 
evidences of lives miraculously saved. 

Since the Monastery is in the moun- 
tains and near the sea, the prevailing 
number of pictures deal with people 
saved from shipwreck or accidents 
common to mountain regions. A 
painting done in 1922 shows a young 
man who rolled down a terribly steep 
incline for several hundred feet, yet 
rose unhurt. The paintings of ship- 
wreck show the most terrifying seas, 
undoubtedly made more frightening 
by the artists’ handling of the per- 
spective. From ships turned turtle, 
from others riding level with the 
stormy sea sailors are shown escaping 
to a friendly land either by swimming, 
or on rafts or boats. There are some 
two hundred pictures picturing how 
men and women came safely from 
the ocean’s clutches out of situations 
that in every way seemed hopeless. 
The majority of the inscriptions which 
have been placed under some of the 
pictures are in Italian, for this region 
did not become French until 1867. 
By aid of the words the beholder is 
often able to see points not made 
fully clear by the picture. There are 
many pictures, however, which escape 
the comprehension of the _ casual 
visitor. 

Most impressive of the many escapes 
from death in the mountains is the 
portrayal of a man in a rockslide. The 
stones are enormous. Any one of 
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them would have crushed him. Yet 
they cover him in a dome-shaped pile, 
from the middle of which his head 
shows forth as though coming from a 
snow house. The artist’s pictorial 
method in thus establishing the 
miraculous nature of the survival is 
very well executed. 

Railway accidents are surprisingly 
few; but those that have been de- 
picted are historically valuable, as 
they show accurately different types 
of railway coaches used ‘since the 
operation of the first steam road. In 
one train of three coaches in the year 
1860 is depicted a man falling head 
first from the first class carriage. Auto- 
mobiles of various models are more 
numerous than trains. A car of 1903 
vintage is the most striking. This 
ugly, high-bodied contraption is shown 
sunk in a bog, but the two aged peo- 
ple who were the passengers and their 
chauffeur are shown safely on high 
ground. But how they got into the bog 
and how they got out of it remains a 
puzzle to the onlooker. In one small 
picture a woman is shown at the edge 
of a ravine to which she has been pur- 
sued by a mad horse. How she was 
saved from this highly thrilling situa- 
tion is unfortunately not explained. 
Still another canvas of more than ordi- 
nary interest is that which shows a 
huge pig engaged in eating a baby in 
the middle of the floor of a peasant’s 
cottage. Nearby is the cradle. The 
pig has the child by the ear, and the 
inference is that he has dragged it 
from the cradle to devour it. At the 
last moment evidently the child was 
saved, but unfortunately the picture 
does not tell us through what agency 
the “Lady of Laghet” chose to work. 
Another picture shows a young man — 
on top of a haystack surrounded by 
flames. / That he leaped through these 
unharmed is related in French at one 
corner of the canvas. But how the 
fire happened to trap him there is not 
explained. There is a very large 
number of canvases showing people 
dropping from  scaffoldings, falling 
from trees, ladders and the roofs of 
houses and barns. Many of the can- 
vases show men and women caught in 
the stone presses used for making 
olive oil and wine. These people 
regained health after suffering terri- 
ble wounds. 

This is, very briefly, an outline of 
the story of one of the most remark- 
able collection of ex-votos in paint- 
ings to be found in any place in the 


world. 
* ok & 
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while safe behind its double ditches 
and a network of drawbridges and 
passageways, sleeps a dream city of 
fragrant dusky gardens, of mysterious 
roof-terraces, of gleaming minarets, 
embedded in velvety masses of trees. 

Hard as it is to tear away from the 
enchantment of the city of Rhodes 
there is still all the rest of the island 
to see, and two beautiful drives 
(which may be combined in one) 
along the west and east shores. The 
first takes you to the lofty and ro- 
mantic Knights’ Castle of Monodlito, 
solitary and half-ruined above a rock- 
bound gulf, on an almost inaccessible 
promontory. 

The second ends at the picturesque 
town of Lindos, with its twin harbors 
separated by a great rock on which 
the Byzantines first, and after them, 
the Knights, raised a superb strong- 
hold, using as a base the huge blocks 
of a Greek acropolis. After scrambling 
breathlessly up a steep path and still 
steeper steps, the brain fairly reels in 
the attempt to disentangle this chaos 
of Doric and Byzantine and medieval 
temples and churches, porticos, cellars, 
towers and bastions, and one is glad 
to descend to the town and visit some 
of the houses of the Orthodox-Greeks. 
Lovely as are the exteriors, with doors 
framed in Byzantine low-relief pat- 
terns of peacocks, doves, palms and 
crosses, the interiors, once you have 
crossed the inner court paved in 
mosaics of black and white pebbles, 
are still more alluring. The house 
consists of one large room, with 
brightly decorated rafters, divided by 
a lofty arch. An elevated platform, 
the sufd, at the end, piled with rugs 
and cushions, gay with embroidered 
hangings and a carved and painted 
balustrade, constitutes the important 
element of the domestic life. Above 
all, the plates, the Lindos plates! The 
almost complete absence of furniture 
is compensated by the brilliant array 
of them, often entirely covering the 
walls, 

If native costumes are disappoint- 
ingly absent at Lindos, you may see 
them at Embona (where they make 
the sweet and heady wine praised by 
Virgil) on the Mondlito drive. But 
surely you will find every variety of 
them, if you are fortunate enough to 
be at Rhodes for one of the Orthodox- 
Greek festivals—that of St. Sula in 
August, in the pine-woods near Fane, 
or at the celebrated sanctuary of Cre- 
masto in July. Then the peasants as- 
semble, by skiffs or steamboats, on 
muleback or in automobile, from all 
the Aegean Islands, wearing their dis- 
tinctive costumes—slashed vests, em- 
broidered sleeves, high boots, wide 
girdles around their hips, and an 
abundance of filagree buttons and 
jewelry, with the broad collars made 
of antique gold coins that are the in- 
dispensable element of every bride’s 
dowry. 

The celebration begins with an 
early mass and with miraculous cures 
at a sacred spring, and ends in a 
orgy of roast lamb and goat’s meat, 
followed by bicycle races, a “Sample 
Fair,” and dancing till daybreak. The 
native dance, the susta, in which 
women and men join hands in a big 
ellipse, is always a feature of these 
festivals. Swaying and leaping bodies 
and tapping feet keep time to old 


pagan rhythms and harmonies, remi- 
niscent of Bacchanalian rites whose 
roots are lost in the night of time. 
Again as so often in Rhodes ancient 
and modern civilizations meet—old 
dances, old superstitions, bicycles and 
automobiles! 

The automobile drive over the fine, 
well-graded road that encircles the 
island, between the mountains and the 
sea, is full of contrasts and surprises. 
The country is by turns softly beauti- 
ful—radiant with fruit-trees and 
flowers and cultivated fields—and sav- 
age, barren, austere. The road tra- 
verses pretty villages smothered in 
blossoms and verdant gardens, dense 
chestnut-woods and pine forests, past 
huge black cypresses fringed with 
golden lichens, and groves of giant 
olives that seem to bear no relation 
to their twisted and maimed represen- 
tatives in Italy. It crosses on stout 
cement bridges the rocky beds, often 
dry, of impetuous mountain torrents 
that end in dark, wicked, cliff-de- 
fended bays, where Saracen Corsairs 
once nested. Every bay has _ its 
castled crag, or bold promontory 
dominated by the crumbling towers 
of an almost inaccessible stronghold, 
built by the Knights for the protec- 
tion of the neighboring peasants, and 
still flaunting their proud, if muti- 
lated, escutcheons. Ever and anon 
the way seems completely blocked by 
a huge mountain, with a Greek monas- 
tery clinging to its side, or the lonely 
remnant of a Doric temple on its 
summit. And all this within a few 
kilometers of an Italian Wireless Sta- 
tion and a Balilla House! 

But this Arabian Nights’ dream is 
not complete until you have taken one 
of the Sunday boats that make the 
circuit of the rocky archipelago of 
the Aegean, slipping through mysteri- 
ous canals and around jagged capes, 
and calling at picturesque little ports, 
almost land-locked, where pink and 
blue and yellow houses with red roofs, 
climb the cliffs on each  other’s 
shoulders, always overlooked by a 
Knights’ castle. Many of these charm- 
ing villages are half empty, for their 
owners are seeking in other lands the 
livelihood these volcanic islands, often 
so woefully lacking in water and har- 
bors cannot supply. But some of them 
show signs of returning prosperity 
under [Italian encouragement; ship- 
yards, a custom house, a government 
palace, a cigarette factory, a piazza 
surrounded by cafés. 

At Simi and Calino, the bronzed, 
naked bodies of the sponge-divers, and 
the heaps of black oozy sponges wait- 
ing to be cleaned and bleached in the 
factories, testify to the successful re- 
vival of an old and almost extinct in- 
dustry, half of whose products, it is 
edifying to learn, go into English 
bath-tubs! At the blue-gray island of 
Patmos, where St. John is believed to 
have written the Apocalypse, there 
will be time for a hurried visit to the 
celebrated Greek monastery dedicated 
to him, which looms like a huge fort- 
ress on its rocky terrace above the 
town. Still a much-frequented place 
of pilgrimage for the Orthodox, its 
treasury is rich in votive offerings and 
jewelled reliquaries, enamelled cha- 
lices and splendid vestments. 

But it is Coo, largest of all the 
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islands except Rhodes, that offers the 
greatest attraction; and as it has a 
good, modern Italian hotel, it is well 
to stop there for a day or so, until the 
boat calls on its return trip. Coo is a 
miniature Rhodes. Here, curved 
around its deep harbor, is another 
fortified town, with its Orthodox and 
Moslem quarters, and another strong 
medieval castle and another Italian 
city outside the walls, with modern 
buildings and new streets and schools. 
Beneath the castle, surrounded by 
cafés, is sueh an immense and aged 
plane-tree that one willingly  sur- 
renders to the pleasure of believing 
that beneath it, as tradition asserts, 
Hippocrates gathered his medical stu- 
dents, almost 2500 years ago. 

An automobile will quickly cover 
the four kilometers to the Aescula- 
peium, where his renowned School of 
Medicine had its seat, and whence 
physicians departed to all the coun- 
tries of ancient Europe. The sanctu- 
ary dedicated to the Divinity of Heal- 
ing lies upon three _ rock-terraces, 
rising one above the other. Upon the 
first, were held the famous games of 
Aesculapius; on the second and third 
were the magnificent temples sur- 
rounded by porticos, now represented 
by remnants of walls, broken altars 
and columns and bases of statues. 
Earthquakes and wars have robbed 
the sanctuary of its famous sculp- 
tures and paintings, and the Knights 
have helped themselves liberally to its 


marbles, encrusting: the walls of the 
castle of Coo with fragments of carv- 
ings and inscriptions, delicate masques 
and festoons, that contrast oddly with 
their own heraldic and religious sym- 
bols. Mounting the monumental stairs 
that lead to the topmost terrace (the 
view alone, is worth the climb) one 
sees Coo and its deep black gulf, the 
singular archipelago of islets that en- 
circle it, and the Anatolian coast close 
at hand, with Budrum, built on the 
site of Halicarnassus, and, at its har- 
bor’s mouth, the Castle of San Pietro, 
which the Knights constructed out of 
the lovely relics of the world renowned 
Mausoleum. You may call them van- 
dals, or art amateurs, as you choose! 

To have missed Coo would have 
been to lose one of the most delight- 
ful memories of the Aegean Islands; 
but after all, nothing can blur the 
first impressions, and Rhodes, the all- 
inclusive, will remain the beginning 
and end and middle of this experi- 
ence. Like the Wandering Minstrel 
of the “Mikado,” she offers a song for 
every mood, a field for every hobby. 
Temples of Greece, castles of Spain, 
minarets of Constantinople, ramparts 
of Carcassonne; the Crusader’s Cross 
and the Orthodox Ikonostasia; 
nymphs and dragons, fruits and 
flowers and warm sunshine, forests 
and mountains and sea; all are here in 
the nutshell of this reck-bound island 


of rose-crowned Rhodes. 
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the harbors of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Yet zoologists warn that un- 
less conservation is practiced, whalers 
in time will be hard pressed to show a 
profit on their operations. 

While several species are found in 
commercial numbers, the California 
grayback and sulphur bottom offer 
greater returns to the killers by virtue 
of their numbers. The giant sperm, 
the bluenose and some of lesser value 
also are taken occasionally. Despite 
their successes with the mammoths 
themselves and a constant vigil whale- 
man have not reported finding am- 
bergris, valuable for perfume, for 
several years. This substance is waxy 
in form and usually is found float- 
ing in tropical seas. All of it is be- 
lieved to be a secretion from the 
sperm whale. 

Whales—the skipper told me—mi- 
grate toward warm waters in winter 
because of their warm blood. They 
suckle their young on warm milk. 
Each babe has a potential value of 
$2500, the approximate worth of a 
60-footer. Six whales of commercial 
value are sought from the three Pa- 
cific coast states—the sperm, the Pa- 
cific right, California gray, Pacific 
humpback, sulphur bottom and the 
finback. The sulphur bottom nears 
extinction and the sperm appears in 
considerably smaller numbers than a 
few years ago. Finbacks and hump- 
backs are the most numerous today. 

Generally whalers have left the 
finback as a “last resort,” because this 
whale remains one hundred miles 
from shore and takes its meals on the 
bottom of the sea, perhaps twelve hun- 
dred fathoms from the surface. On 
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one occasion, a whaling captain in 
pursuit of a finback, sent the harpoon 
home only to watch the line play out 
nearly a mile and a half (7200 feet) 
straight down! During this time 
his ship moved less than sixty feet. 
Adding to the interest of the story, 
the finback feeds on the giant octo- 
pus. Whether this particular whale 
was recovered is not germane to the 
account, but speculation suggests that 
the captain spent an exciting time 
jockeying with his catch. 

Before shipping crowded or scared 
them off main-traveled courses, whales 
crowded close inshore, at one time 
including San Francisco and San 
Diego bays among their habitats for 
giving birth to young. As they are 
harassed and driven about the sea 
they become more timid and shy and 
usually travel in pairs. Hunters pre- 
fer to sight a pair rather than a 
single one, for in pairs they “course,” 
or pursue a definite line of travel 
and blow at more regular interval- 
than when swimming singly. When 
alone a whale may suddenly turn to 
right or left without warning and 
emerge at irregular intervals. 

Although conservationists suggest 
that steps should be taken to insure 
the preservation of the whale, they 
also point out that general rules do 
not apply here, for those seeking 
whales as a commodity will cease to 
do so when their numbers become too 
few to provide an adequate financial 
return. Thus hunting will cease at 
such a time, only to be taken up when 
their emptying ranks are again filled 
through natural reproduction. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Where whaling first originated 
seems to be in some doubt and cer- 
tainly it has never been an American 
monopoly, for when in the seven- 
teenth century Massachusetts settlers 
first engaged in the enterprise, Biscay 
fishermen had already “pursued the 
calling.” Both English and Dutch 
had followed the Biscayans before 
Americans took it up. The Biscayans 
are known to have “whaled” as early 
as 1575. Ohthere, a native of Helgo- 
land, is reported to have voyaged 
north in 890, skirting Norway to the 
White Sea until he went as far north 
as “commonly the whale hunters used 
to travel.” 

As Walter S. Tower wrote in his 
book, “A History of the American 
Whale Industry”: “Within the _his- 
tory of this country whaling has risen, 
passed its zenith and has now nearly 
sunk below the horizon of industrial 
importance. Few industries offer an 
opportunity for such a complete study 
of the rise and decline. No other in- 
dustry’s history presents a more in- 
teresting story.” 

The eastern end of Long Island was 
the scene of the first whaling on this 
continent, where, in 1640, Southamp- 
ton (on the southern shore) was 
founded as an “offshoot” colony from 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Four years 
later the town was divided into four 
wards, in each of which men were 
appointed to watch for and take care 
of whales that drifted ashore. On the 
occasion of such a find two men from 
each of the wards came together and 
disposed properly of the carcass. 

Here, apparently, was the beginning 
of the “share” which commonly is 
awarded members of present whaling 
crews. Each inhabitant of the com- 
munity received an equal part of the 
spoils, while each of the cutters re- 
ceived a double share. The “lay” or 
“Share” has varied in its application, 
but had its genesis in the Southamp- 
ton arrangement. 

At Nantucket whaling was first un- 
dertaken by the original purchasers of 
the island, and to them is credited 
the modern development of the har- 
poon. As the commonly accepted tra- 
dition is related by Macy in his “His- 
tory of Nantucket”: “A whale of the 
kind called ‘Scragg’ came into the har- 
bor and continued there three days. 
This excited the curiosity of the people 
and lead them to devise measures to 
prevent his return out of the harbor. 
They accordingly invented and caused 
to be wrought for them a harpoon 
with which they attacked and killed 
the whale. This success encouraged 
them to undertake whaling as a 
permanent business, whales being at 
that time numerous in the vicinity of 


the shores.” The date of this has not 
been placed definitely, but is known 
to be prior to 1672. 

Deep sea whale hunting offers both 
exciting and fairly lucrative returns 
today, but during the first century or 
two hunters hugged the shores. Chris- 
topher Hussey, a Nantucket whale- 
man, was first to discover the possi- 
bilities of venturing out of sight from 
land in quest of the mammals. His 
“contribution” to progress in the in- 
dustry came about through a combi- 
nation of circumstances over which 
he had no control when in 1712 his 
ship was blown out to sea by an off 
shore wind. He ran upon a school 
of sperms and killed one, the first 
sperm to be taken by an American 
whaleman. The year 1712 is con- 
sidered epochal, for following Hus- 
sey adventure other whalemen 
patrolled the deep waters for whales 
and sloops capable of withstanding 
rough weather where developed for 
this purpose. His venture also intro- 
duced sperm oil, for many decades 
one of the chief products of whale 
fisheries. 

Atlantic whalemen pursued their 
prizes for three-quarters of a century 
before any ventured to the Pacific. In 
1791 six ships from Nantucket and 
one from New Bedford sailed around 
the Horn and found sperms off the 
coast of Chile. Fifty-nine years later 
the first ship, the Popmunnett, an old 
whaling vessel, departed San Fran- 
cisco harbor for the Galapagos Islands 
in quest of sperms, the first expedi- 
tion from a coast port. Yet it was 
fifteen years before San Francisco 
again appeared as a whaling port. 
Menwhile whaling was attempted from 
Monterey, where a colony of Portu- 
guese and Italians had congregated. 
Thus whaling was commenced as a 
true Pacific coast industry after its 
decline on the Atlantic seaboard. 

For many years one of the most 
valuable products from whales was 
whale bone, from the baleen. This 
bone was used largely to make corset 
stays and supports for dresses. Steel 
has come to replace it, however. Now 
the largest revenue is derived from 
the oil, used principally as a lubricant 
and as the base for some heavier 
paints. 

Although they share in the rewards 
of silver and gold that shower down 
at the close of a successful season, sea- 
soned whalers would jump the best 
shore job for a chance to go out once 
more with a whaling fleet. To them 
the world’s sweetest music is not a 
refrain among good fellows of a bar 
room, but the shout of the lookout 
as he gazes into the blue water below: 

“Fast fisk.” 
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collectors. Ah, yes, produced for 
use and not for profit—that is why 
they are so difficult for the pagan out- 
sider to buy. 

The first high-class pottery and 
glassware produced in the Colonies 
were turned out by these German 
newcomers. What connoisseur does 
not know about the famous Stiegel 
glass? This beautiful and now 
“quaint” Stiegelware was made at 


Manheim between 1768 and 1774—dis- 
tinctly a Pennsylvania Dutch contribu- 
tion—perhaps its very finest flowering. 
Sturdy furniture of soft woods painted 
and decorated in bright colors were 
prized family possessions. Some of 
the oldest is still being used to this 
day. The so-called “slip ware” pot- 
tery, another collectors’ prize now, was 
one of the very earliest artistic prod- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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ucts in America. Though very little 
household heirlooms of any sort were 
brought by them across the ocean, the 
decorative motifs developed in Europe 
were. For this reason the existing 
specimens look decidedly sixteenth 
and seventeenth century German. 

Not often is it possible for strangers 
to secure admission into the homes of 
these aloof brethren. Likewise, it is 
particularly distasteful to them that 
they should be regarded as conspicu- 
ous; photographing them upon the 
streets is possible only by stealth. 

Until quite recently ownership of 
motor cars was unthinkably worldly; 
even now it is not strictly fitting to 
purchase a new automobile, a second- 
hand one, provided it is black, being 
more appropriate to the inner sense 
of sanctity. Out of no financial neces- 
sity do they deny themselves glittering 
chromium and shining duco; before 
autos existed it was they who drove 
to town in the snappy carriage behind 
the spanking team, to the envy of city 
folks who by and large simply could 
not keep up with the rural Jones in 
such matters. 

More conspicuous than its other- 
worldly people; more so than _ its 
tilled acres are the barns of this 
region. Among all the barns of 
our land these stand out as a unique 
type. To be more specific: they are 
large and in excellent condition, per- 
fectly familiar with paint and shingles. 
Their ends are net infrequently of 
massive stone construction, sometimes 
to the gable tops, and the roofs toward 
the side of sunniest exposure slope to 


a wide overhang, whereunder in 
spring and winter the cattle find 
warmth or _ protection from _ the 
weather. (The overhang of roof, 


whose use and value any farmer would 
see at once, is structurally the feature 
which marks them as Pennsylvanian— 
why such have not flourished else- 
where, I have no idea!) A barn is 
not just a barn, it is also an agricul- 
tural temple of a sort, upon the out- 
side of which is exhibited that all-too 
human desire for decoration denied to 
its owner’s person or abode. Though 
a barn of this kind inside is not as 
worshipfully adorned as its outside. 
The trim and window frames are 
brought out in contrasting paint, and 
of windows there are many. But 
decoration does not stop here; compli- 
cated rosettes and geometric designs, 
often in great numbers, are limned 
into the otherwise blank spaces. There 
are even huge pictures competently 
done of horses or cows or landscapes 
which they delight to have executed 
on the highway side of the barn. 

A still further characteristic feature 
of these striking buildings is the usual 
enclosed barnyard in front of the 
overhang side. It is commonly sur- 
rounded by a concrete or stone wall 
of massive proportions, even in some 
instances topped by iron railings. 
(Try to imagine this touch in New 
England!) Fences, too, are put up to 
stay. One passes such splendidly sub- 
stantial granges along mile after mile 
of country roads, and though of a 
basically similar type, there is little 
similarity in their finish or in the de- 
signs lavished on them. 

No account of this region could 
properly omit a description of historic 
Lancaster. In Revolutionary times 


Lancaster was the largest and most 
important inland city in the Colonies. 
Because the Continental Congress, 
fleeing from Philadelphia, held a ses- 
sion in its now non-existent courthouse 
(September 27, 1777) it existed for 
one day as the capital of the U. S. A. 
It was for many years the State’s capi- 
tal. Citizens will point out to you 
America’s oldest tobacco shop (estab- 
lished 1770); the country’s oldest 
hardware store (1774); its oldest de- 
partment store (1821); and the coun- 
ty’s oldest building, dating from 
1719. Close by (at Lititz) one of the 
nation’s first girls’ schools was founded 
by Austrian Moravians. The first 
macadam surfaced road this side of 
the Atlantic was laid as a connecting 
link between Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster. Nine miles out, at the village 
of Ephrata, stands the so-called Eph- 
rata Cloisters, a group of huge wooden 
buildings dating from 1733; here it 
was that America’s first Sunday School 
was started in that year. These primi- 
tive buildings, fashioned from hand- 
hewn materials, still holding their 
pewter utensils, fireplace kitchens, 
clay-lined chimneys and wooden pil- 
lows, are extremely interesting ex- 
amples of early days in colonial life. 

Lancastrians built an overwhelming 
majority of all the “covered wagons” 
(Conestogas they were called because 
that river traversing the city supplied 
the water-power) which took our fore- 
fathers across to The Ohio Country 
and Kentucky, as well as later across 
the Great Plains. Here during the 
Revolution was Burgoyne’s captured 
army interned, along with the Hes- 
sians taken at Trenton and many other 
British soldiery. Neighboring Corn- 
wall’s foundries supplied most of the 
cannon and iron supplies for Washing- 
ton’s troops for the first continental 
iron mines (1741) were worked 
nearby. 

Barbara Fritchie’s birth certificate 
is still to be seen on the records of a 
Lancaster church; James Buchanan 
and “Thad” Stevens practiced law 
here; the latter being sent as repre- 
sentative to Congress, the former re- 
tiring here from the White House. 
Robert Fulton was born in the near 
vicinity—strange breeding ground for 
a pioneer steamboat inventor! 

York, in York County just across 
the Susquehanna from Lancaster, is 
almost as full of significant dates and 
names. Though then a mere village, 
York was the United States capital 
from September 1777 to June 1778. 
Both cities served as trading-posts, so 
to speak, for Pennsylvania Dutchdom, 
always prosperous because for two 
centuries they centered the richest 


farm districts east of the Missis- 
SIPpl a) 
“Seeing America First” down 


around southeastern Pennsylvania is 
more than a duty; it becomes truly a 
revelation of what still remains from 
olden days and old world ways. Read- 
ing back over our lines we are dis- 
mayed at what a meagre account we 
have here set down of a not at all 
meagre subject. Seeing is believing; 
it is also understanding. Mere read- 
ing gives one but a poor understand- 
ing of this relatively unpublicized re- 
gion and its people—and their un- 


American difference. 
* * * 
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